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-A manly man is not a lover of man- 
liood only ; he is a lover of man- 
kind. He who declares his love for manhood in one 
breath and his hatred of unmanly men in the next is 
not manly, nor does he know what manliness is, 
The Man of Galilee did not grow indifferent to men 
because he found so little manhood to love ; nor can 


Love for Men 
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we, while following him, turn from loving men to the 
mean subterfuge of professing to love mere manliness. 
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Fear has itS natural and rightful 
place as an emotioh. A man with- 

out capacity for fear would be but part of a man, and 
~an unsafe one in any position. Our Lord’s “ fear 
ts "’ imply that his disciples are afraid, or, in the 
ture of the case, are likely to be. 


Our Right to Fear 


«- 





His admoni- 






tion, therefore, amounts not so much to a condem- 
nation of the fear as an exhortation to rise superior 
to it. *It is this heroic overcoming that makes the 
manaman. It is not when he is without fear, but 
when he stands with resolute foot upon the neck of 
Fear, that man grows nobler. It is better to thank our 
fears for the opportunity which they afford us, than to 
be so afraid of them as to: deny their existence. 
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Many a man prides himself on his 
Pride in Non-Beliefs 


not belie. ing what others do believe. 
He loves to emphasize this non-belief. He enjoys 
arguing against what he-deems erroneous opinions. 
Much of his time and strength are taken up with 
efforts to show that his principal non-beliefs are cor- 
rect. But even though he can prove his positions so 
far, the question remains an open one with others, 
and perhaps with himself, What does he believe ? 
One item of positive and important belief is worth 
more than a hundred non-beliefs. Life is too short 
for a thoughtful man to tell all that he doesn’t be- 
lieve. Life is none too long for a thoughtful man to 
occupy in affirming and in using wisely his funda- 
mental beliefs. Don’t let us waste our breath, and 
the valuable time of others, in pressing our pet non- 
beliefs. Let us believe something with all our heart, 
and have others see that we do. 


_—— 


Dishonest Com- 
plaint 


It is a difficult matter to get some- 
thing for nothing: Persons often 
complain of a lack of considerateness, charity, or 
sympathy on the part of their neighbors. 
resent this withholding asa kind of robbery.. Yet, as 
a rule, those who charge others with denying them 
kindness have been unaccustomed to give unselfish 
kindness to others. They are demanding something 
for nothing. On the other hand, a person of gracious, 
gentle nature may go among the lowest and roughest 
people, and soon awaken a response to this quality 
of unselfish regard. The coarsest brute will, sooner 
or later, return liking for liking. The truth is, a man 
is not so sure of getting so many dollars for so much 
bread or coal as he is of getting love for unselfish 
love. Is it not strange that more of us are not try- 
ing to make investments of thoughtful cttentions and 
tender regards to others, that we may enjoy the 
returns which, otherwise obtained, would be as dis- 
honest as the complaint which upbraids their lack ? 


They 
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Loving Better than Happiness comes from giving rather 

being Loved than from receiving, from what we 
do for others rather than from what others do for us. 
This is not a natural way of looking at it, it is not 
the way we are inclined to view the matter from our 
personal standpoint ; but we find by experience that 
this is the way we get our chief enjoyment in life. 
It gladdens our hearts more when we give help and 
comfort to some longing soul than when little gifts are 
sent in to us. A mother has more delight in doing 
for her child than even in receiving evidence that her 
child loves her, and wants to do something for her. 
Indeed, a-mother loves that child most for whom she 


does most, and who most needs her doing. Not the 

































































































child who does most for the mother, but the child 
for whom the mother does most, has the chief place 
in the mother’s heart. Loving satisfies more that 
being loved. This is true in every relation of life. 
A husband finds happiness in making his wife happy, 
rather than in enjoying being made happy by his 
wife ; and so with the wife in her relations to her 
husband. A young womah who gives chief thought 
to what her lover does for her, or can do, cannot be 
as happy as the one who thinks most of what she can 
be to, or can do for, her lover. One who craves 
love more than he, or she, seeks to give love, cannot 
be so happy as one who sinks thought of self in 
unselfish thought of another. 


CA 


Seeing and Saying 

ERHAPS there never was a time when so many 
people were so feverishly anxious to say some- 
thing. They are not very particular about what it 
shall be, but they have a natural ambition to be 
heard. Almost everybody who cares to read is 
capable of wishing vaguely that he could write a 
book and have the satisfaction of being known as an 
author. We are correct in our surmise that to bea 
creator of anything upon which the :world will look 
with favor is perhaps the ultimate enjoyment of man. 
But there is a great deal to be thought of, before 
coming to the writing of a book, with which, it is to 
be feared, the average aspirant is unwilling to con- 
cern himself. It is when one persists in writing sim- 
ply for the name and fame of it that the whole thing 

becomes immoral and delusive. 

The first aim of the writer seems to be the some- 
what selfish one of making an impression. Writing 
of the kind which men will willingly read and un- 
willingly let die is that which springs from a deep 
necessity of expression in some soul rather than frem 
the less elevated desire to impress some one else, 
Nothing needs to be more emphasized than this to 
those who have the natural desire to say or write 
something, that the first thing to be attended to is 
the having something to say. 

The whole difficulty of writing or saying some- 
thing that shall have worth or beauty for others is 
summed up in this, that if a man would say anything 
valuable he must first see something valuable, This 
by all means is the first thing and the profitable 
thing to attend to. Writing is not so much a matter 
of words and their skilful combination as it is of a 
soul seeing something and, becoming filled with it. 
Observation is essential to an: power in writing ; to 
see a thing clearly, and t6 love it, first of all, for 
itself, is the condition of causing any one else to love 
it or be won by it. Reality in writing—and it is 
the lack of this which is sure to be fatal—is one’s 
own thorough and: loving grasp of a thing or a 
thought, loving it for itself and more than one’s self 

To use our thoughts for what we can make of 
them, rather than surrendering ourselves to them to 
let them make what they will of us, is a reversal of 
that order of life out of which good writing springs. 

This is simply saying in another way that it is 
of the vastest importance that we enjoy our own 
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thought before we expect any one else to enjoy it. 

We love it for itself; And for it to be commanding 

to the world it must first command us. This is 

speaking with authority. ‘There is-a great deal of 

« fictitious writing, simply saying things, and the proof 
of promise in a writer is that he comes to realize this 
of himself, and, to avoid and dread it. Fine writing 
never comes out of a blurred mind or a mind inca- 
pable of devout attention to thought, or careless of 
the fact or truth to be expressed. 

Of all one’s early writing, the most unfailing 
characteristic is probably a disregard of the truth. 
To manipulate words, to put them in extraordinary 
array, to find words which are unusual and striking, 
all this at the start appears to the literary aspirant to 
be the thing to accomplish. But writing of this sort 
becomes more and more attenuated until it dies out, 
not having had truth and fact to feed upon. Every- 
thing should make for truth and reality and health 
in the long run. We say too much and see too 
little. We forget that life is greater than literature, 
and that the latter fails when the former is ignored. 
To write much and to write well one must live vastly 

* more than he can ever write; and what he does 
write, if it is to be of the inevitable sort, must be the 
overflow of what he has lived. Between life and 
literature the balance must be ever on the side of 
life, and we must live and think and feel more than 
can ever be expressed if we would have what we do 
express rich and commanding. We do not like to 
feel of ‘any writer that he has said his all. There 
must be long reaches in the writer’s life toward 
which his last word is but an inviting suggestion. 

So one must live and see, and be absorbed first in 

his living and seeing, before he can make that absorb- 

ing to any one else. The proportion of the richest 
speech or writing must always be small_as compared 
to the living. 

There is no more ennobling or disciplining ambi- 
tion than the ambition to be a writer, for it cannot 
be carried far without thrusting us back deeply upon 
life, and teaching us that from life comes all that 

‘4 makes literature. The true artist's life vindicates 
every precept of the New Testament. Paul did not 
aim at being a literary man, yet every canon of liter- 
ary achievement is contained in his words about 
life. | Models, love, patience, self-forgetfulness, striv- 
ing, endurance, loving one’s work more than one’s 
self,—all these, and more, a man may refuse, as 
they come on the authority of the New Testament, 
only to find them affirmed even more peremptorily 
in the region of art. 

To withdraw from this inflated ambition to be a 
writer without caring much to live well and beauti- 
fully and to see keenly and lovingly, means a 
humiliation for us all. To go back to the beginning 
when we have gone far on the wrong road is one of 
the ever-recurring humiliations of art. But whatever 
the discouragements of a late return to fundamental 
things, there is an inexhaustible stimulus in the reali- 
zation that every step now taken is a right one, and 
that we are in the only region where there is-‘ever any 
Vital satisfaction, —the region of the truth. 

Observation means pain. It is a high form of 





















































unselfishness. To see a fact as it really is, or a 
thought in all its greatness, involves a patient and 
prolonged forgetfulness of self. Inspiration and 
romance will be long absent from this endeavor ; it 
is one of the coolest operations in the world. 
It means long devotion to what will often promise 
but little immediate profit, and perhaps a long cessa- 
tion from creative work. To see a thing and to see 
it passionately, and to be caught away from ourselves 
by it, is indispensable to a fine ability to say anything. 
In one way or another love lies at the core of every 
ee, success, and always carries with it its own peculiar 
hurt. 

The fundamental gift is the gift of seeing. But 
for one who has been too eager to say, and care- 
less about seeing, the return to observation, which 
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is the return to life, will seem like an awful drudgery. cent people, of which we had a taste in the “Salem witcheraj" 
It involves a pressure upon disused faculties which ‘ment? 2 

slowly and painfully awaken from their sleep, check- __!- Both in the Bible and out of it we are taught thar 
ing many a pleasant and lazy roaming of thought, ‘8®0rance is mo sure protection from the evil conse. 
forcing the mind to think upon something beyond qnenons a misdoing, ost child edi eas oe that a 
that point where thought comes of itself, and teking bottle of deadly poison contains a health-giving draughi, 


Pa h é f itsel all ~ he is as likely to lose his life as if he meant to commit 
’ cs ee ¥ at ee of itself and ela’ rating It suicide. Taking a road, in the darkness, that leads ove; 
into the vision which can only be seen by toil of 


a precipice, will not bring a man safely home because he 

mind. If the world knew what inspiration meant, thinks it will, Even the loving Jesus taught that the 
less people would be vaguely hoping for inspiration. servant who knew not his master’s will, and did it not, 

The prophets knew, and called it ‘‘the burden of was to be beaten, although with fewer stripes than the 
the Lord.’’ Rapture, which is a most blessed self- one who acted against light ‘‘Shall’ one do what he 
forgetfulness, comes of many a painful effort at self- thinks wrong? That is the only alternative.’’ No, no, 
forgetfulness. no! Ore should know what is right, anddothat. That's 
the alternative. It is one’s duty, under the government 
of God and of man, to know what he ought to do, and 
to do it. And we must heed the injunction of our Lord, 
‘« Look therefore whether the light that is in thee be not 
darkness.’’ ‘‘lf ... the light that is in thee be dark- 
ness, how great is the darkness !’’ ! Ignorance is no safe- 
With an eye open for his own reputation and what guard. This should be our constant incentive to study 
may come to him, just when all his sight is needed and prayer and striving. 

if the finest fact or thought is to be understood, he 2, What do you mean by, ‘‘a witch’’? Do you, 
is sure to lose both fact and fame together. This is indeed, ‘« know that there have never been witches"’ ? 
an altar world, and sooner or later every true man [If so, a command to kill them needn't trouble you? If 
finds it out. Every file coufse ends in an altar the men in Salem thought that there were witches there, 
and that they had a duty. to kill them, those men sinned 
ignorantly, and there were evil consequences accord- 
ingly, notwithstanding the sincerity of their beliefs. 
The first conundrum of the New Jersey inquirer is an- 
: ; j 7 swered by his second one. And now let him and others 
As there is a certain space in the lungs from which of us pe sure to do right as far as we know the right, and 
we seldom breathe, so there remains in us all a cer- jeep on seeking and gaining light as to our further 
tain depth of self which we for the most part never duties. 

surrender. As perfect song and speech will ever a 

wait upon the recovery of.this unused breathing, 

so perfect art of any kind waits upon some deep How Much Did the 
surrender of that within us which most truly and in- Prophets Know 

separably represents ourselves. 


If one would lead an unselfish life, let him try to be 
observing. A thoroughly selfish person can never be 
profoundly observing, for it will never seem wisdom 
to him to desert himself long enough to be thoroughly 
at the service of anything which might impress him. 


somewhere, every fine soul has come to one. Be 
sure you will never do anything finely or with 
authority until you have given to it that last touch 
of thought which we usually give only to ourselves. 


It is not always easy to say just how 
much we know about a subject. con- 
cerning which we speak freely. « Still 
less easy is it for us to say how much another persén 
To love one’s own’thought is one of the essentials knows concerning the subject of which he is speaking. 
to saying a thing well. To love it for itself rather Yet we are naturally curious about the extent of fore- 
than for what it can bringsto us is the one thing knowledge possessed by a prophet when he tells of what 
which will make it possible for us to give that thought is to bein the distant future. A correspondent ‘in 
the expression it deserves. A wealth of patient ob- Michigan inquires on this subject as follows : 
servation underlies all serious and forcible and per- Did the prophets have any knowledge of the things concerning 
manent saying. The things said must ever be few which they wrote, or were they a sort of speaking-trumpet through 


d with t up which God communicated with the people of the centuries ?* For 
compafed with the things seen, and the force of example, in Isaiah 53, did the Lord reveal to the writer anything 


their being said must ever be largely derived from of the plan of salvation, or was that chapter written in ignorance 
the sense we obtain from them of greater things ° i import? 

behind, which must ever be left unsaid. A great deal depends on what is meant by a 
‘‘prophecy.'’ If a prophecy is a specific prediction of 
a particular event, a declaration of an actual occurrence 
to take place at a specified time, then a certain kind of 
knowledge is to be possessed by its utterer. If a 
prophecy is an inspired announcement of the principle 
on which God is working for the bringing about of good 
in the future, then another kind of knowledge is required 
by him who proclaims it. If.the first view of prophecy 
be the correct one, God must show a. prophet ‘just what 
to say. If the second be the correct. view, God may 





NOTES ON 


OPEN LETTE 


This department has its purpose and its limitations. Its pur- 
pose is the giving and answering of such of the letters received 
by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to have, aninter- Prompt a prophet to utter words that shall express one 
est to readers generally, and for which the space can conveniently meaning to the utterer and another and deeper meaning 
be found, Its limitations are fixed by the requirements of other* to those who come after him. What. say the Scriptures 
departments. There are times when ten letters which might as to this ? Caiaphas said to the Jewish leaders conceri- 
have a place here are received, when only one can be printed. . +h the F nsideri h d ath 
Letters are warmly welcomed, and they are cordially invited. Ing Jesus, waee Pda cone vest. wast © Co wit 
Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter either answerea him, ‘‘ Ye know nothing, at all, nér do ye take account 
or read by the Editor. The signature to every letter or postal that it is expedient for you that one man should die for 
card in an unfamiliar handwriting is first looked for. If that be the people, and that the whole nation perish not. Now 
lacking, th ; . . , A, N . 

EE Oe SASSER SEE een See: Soret this he said not of himself: but being high priest that 

aN year, he prophesied that Jesus should die for the nation ; 
and not for the nation only, but that he might also gather 
together into one the children of God that are scattered 
abroad’’ (John 11 : 49-52). Here it is declared that 
this prophet in uttering a truth expressive of a principle 
meant one thing, while God was having it include a 
greater truth than the prophet understood. Peter says 

Please answer, in The Sunday School Times, the following of the prophets, when they prophesied of God's plan of 
qa: salvation : ‘‘Concerning which salvation the prophets 

1. If a man believes and does what he sincerely thinks to be ht and hed dili ictal hesied 6f th 
right, will he be saved? A certain Bible commentary says No. soug — 3 eae. wee OR - a aes 
1 cannot see how it is possible to do anything more than what one race that should come unto you : searching what time or 
thinks right. Shall one do what he thinks wrong? That is the what manner of time the Spirit of Christ which was in them 
only alternative. The Catholic Church answers the first-named did point unto, when it testified beforehand the sufferings 
question affirmatively. f : . * 

of Christ, and the at ld Ww 

2. * Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live,’’ says the Bible. We t, glories that: chow tolle them 
lmow that there have never been witches. - How can we explain (1 Pet ; 10, 11). It would seem clear by these Bible 
such a law? Did that law not produce horrible murders of inno- declarations that the prophets ef old announced By in- 








How many things trouble us unneces- 
sarily if we puzzle over them, when 
more important matters ought to have our attention! A 
correspondent from New Jersey suggests two of these 
disturbing conundrums in this shape : 


Sincere iM-Doers 
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spiration the great principles according to which God 
was working, which had their application to things then 
present, and another application to things which were 
not yet understood or perceived by the prophets. 





The Twentieth Century 


By Richard Burton, Ph.D. 


ECADENCE ? Time has never given-birth 
D To lustier child since man has trod the earth ; 
Splendid with strength, Hope's cresset high in 
hand 
To throw far-flashing rays o'er sea and land. 


The age-end merges into years august, 

The yearning world swings starward from the dust, 
While weaklings talk of twilight, nor can see 

The broadening of the dawn that is to be. 


Hartford, Conn. 
o> 


Did Luke Issue Two Editions of 
the Acts? 


By Professor Dr. George H. Schodde 


NE of the most marked problems of biblical litera- 
ture deals with the origin, composition, and his- 
torical reliability of the Acts of the Apostles. With the 
possible exception of Revelation, this is the only New 
Testament book which has been subjected to an analysis 
such as has been so vigorously and rigorously applied to 
the sacred writings of the Old Covenant. Something 
like the documentary theory that lies at the bottom of 
the entire Pentateuchal scheme current in our times has 
been applied to the Acts also, notably to the so-called 
‘«We sections,’’ in which the author speaks of himself 
as a participant in the events recorded, and which por- 
tions are thought at one time to have existed as a sepa- 
rate historical document. As is the case in the Old 
Testament criticism, this composition theory is made the 
basis of charges against the historical correctness of the 
contents of Acts. 

In the discussions of the ‘pros and cons of this ques- 
tion, the most noteworthy contribution for many years is an 
entirely new departure in vindication of the historical 
correctness of the Acts, made, not by a theologian, but 
by a philologian, namely, Professor Dr. Fr. Blass, of the 
University of Halle, a ‘recognized in the 
department of classical literature. It consists of a sharp 
attack upon the whole theory of literary dissection, as far 
as applied to this book at least, and finds the solution 
of the literary peculiarities of Acts in the theory that the 
author himself—Luke, the companion of the Apostle 
Paul—issued at different times two distinct editions of 
his own work. 


authority 


The researches of Blass, which have 
attracted the widest attention, and have found also a 
warm endorsement on the part of leading New Testa- 
ment specialists, are embodied in a Latin volume en- 


titled «« Acta Apostolorum sine Lucae ad Theophilum 


liber alter. Editio philologica, apparatu critico illus- 
trata.’ (Géttingen : Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1895. 


Price, about $3.) The author's opinion of literary 
dissection is interesting reading. He says: 

‘««This art the theologians have learned from the 
What the philologians did in the case 
But 
since philoiogy has developed more fully, we make but 
little use of this art. Through the researches of Schlic- 
mann and Dérpfeld, philologians have learned to believe 
that the Troy of Homer actually existed, that it was 


philologians. 
of Homer, the theologians are doing with Acts. 


captured by the Greeks commanded by King Agamem- 
non, that Helen was the cause of this war. The theo- 
logians, however, continue to declare the reports of the 
Gospels and the Acts to be incorrect and of cloudy ori- 
gin. For what can arise out of mist and smoke except 
mist and smoke ?’’ 

The theory of Blass is based upon the fact that of 
Acts as well as of the third Gospel we have two groups 
of manuscripts. This phenomenon is not discovered 
now for the first time, but has never before been utilized 
as it is being done at present. The one group of 


manuscripts, called the Eastern, or Oriental, text, is 
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represented by the great uncial codices, the Vaticanus, 
Sinaiticus, and others, and furnishes the text current in 
our editions of the Bible. A text largely divergent from 
this is found in the famous and unique Greck-Latin 
Codex Bezae, or D, of the University of Cambridge, in 
the Syriac version of Philoxenus, in the Latin palimpsest 
manuscript of Fleury and several Latin church fathers, 
notably Cyprian and Augustine. The chi2f source of 
this Western, or Occidental, text is the Codex D, pre- 
sented to the University of Cambridge by Theodore 
Beza, the pupil and collaborator of Calvin, who was so 
perplexed by its strange readings that he declared the 
manuscript to be suitable ‘‘rather for preservation than 
for publication,’’ as the variants, notably to the third 
Gospel, might offend Christians. And, in fact, no edition 
of this codex was published until 1793, when the Uni- 
versity published it in facsimile, a new edition appearing 
in 1864. 

In comparing the variants of the D text, Blass reaches 
the conclusion that these readings represent a more crude 
and unfinished edition of the text, and accordingly an 
earlier form of the Book of Acts than we have in the 
Eastern or canonical form. In a number of cases the 
D text gives details not found in the other group of 
manuscripts, these additions being of a kind to show 
that they formed an origina: part of the text to be 
omitted by the author in revising the text. Then this 
D text contains exact statements of time not found in the 
accepted text, yet of a kind that excludes the possibility 
of their being later additions. Then, thirdly, in refer- 
ence to places, actions, and also the actors, the D group 
contains data that give it independent worth, and show 
that these statements could not have been derived from 
the Eastern text. 

Only a few examples of the divergencies of the two 
texts can be given here. Thus, to chapter 5 : 15 
Codex D adds the words; ‘‘And they were delivered 
from every sickness which each one had.'’ To the 
eighteenth verse of the same chapter this addition is 
made: ‘‘And each one went to his house.’’ To the 
words of Gamaliel (5 : 39) the addition is made: ‘‘ Nor 
can kings and tyrants therefore refrain from these men."’ 
In 6: 1, Codex D adds the words at the close ;: ‘‘ By the 
deacons of the Hebrews."’ In verse 11 this addition is 
found: ‘*Since they now could no longer resist the 
truth.’’ Concerning Simon the sorcerer, this codex 
reports ‘‘that he did not cease to weep continually.’’ 
In chapter 9g : 30, it reports that the brethren had brought 
Saul to Cesarea ‘‘ during the night.’ In some cases 
this codex betrays the closest knowledge of details, as, 
for example, in the report of Peter's release from the 
prison, the current account states that he passed out of 
the prison and went upon the strect ; the codex D inserts 
here the words, ‘‘ They descended the seven steps.’’ 
Thus again, in 19:9, we are informed that this reason- 
ing of Paul in the school of Tyrannus took place ‘ from 
the fifth to the tenth In chapter 11 : 27, 28, 
the coming of Agabus to Antiochia is reported. In 
ecclesiastical tradition he is regarded as a native of 
@Antiochia. 
which 


hour.’ 


This explains the reading in the Beza text, 


reads, ‘‘And there was great joy. And there 


stood up one of them,’’ etc. 

A close comparison of these two groups of readings 
has convinced Blass that their connection is of such a 
character that only the theory of a twofold edition of the 
work by Luke himself can explain their presence and 
peculiarities ; and that the Western or Bezae group rep- 
resents the older, and, as it were, rougher form of the 
Acts, the author's revision appearing in the currently 
accepted Eastern or canonical text. 

Blass himself already draws attention to the fact that 
a double edition of a literary work by the author is a 
phenomenon met with not infrequently. He draws at- 
tention particularly to the Demosthenes Third Oration 
against Philip, and to Piers the Plowman. Professor 
Zéckler, in the Grei/swalder Studien (Gitersloh, 1895, 
p. 132), mentions a number of other and similar cases. 
It is well known, for instance, that Tertullian published 
revised editions of his Christian works. He himself 
states that he issued his work ‘‘ Against Marcion"’ 
different His 
appeared in two forms, 


in three 


editions. work ‘Against the Jews "’ 


The same is true of the great 


work of Lactantius on ‘‘ The Institutions.’’ In both 
classical literature and the writings of the middle ages 
parallels can be found in considerable number. Luke's 


two editions of the Acts is accordingly not a literary phe- 
nomenon without parallel. 
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It is noteworthy, in this connection, that the theory of 
Blass has found friends, not only among the conserva- 
tives, who are naturally quite anxious to utilize it in the 
interests of the authenticity and historical fidelity of the 
records ef this’ book, but ‘also -that theologians of a 
radical type cannot see their way clear to a refutation of 
his view. In ‘so representative a liberal work as Jiilich- 
er's: Einleitung to the New Testament, it is simply stated 
that the theory is not yet demonstrated. No actual effort 
has been made to refute this new explanation of the 
textual idiosyncrasies of Acts. 


Evangelical Lutheran Seminary, Columbus, O. 


Bible Characters as Taught to Me 
a Stumbling-Block 


By Lida B. Robertson 


S a little child standing upon ghe steps of a stair- 
way, viewing, to its own trembling feet, the steep- 
ness and difficulty of descent, imagines that every one 
else experiences like trepidation ;° so we, standing upon 
the stairway of human life, measure conditions from our 
own point of view. Howelse canwe do? We have no 
other means of knowing ; for, otitside of ‘‘ experience,’’ 
it is mere theory and speculation. : 
The Son of God himself left heaven, and came as a 
man, and lived among men, that his ‘‘ experience”’ 
might endue him with the power to reach and to judge 
them aright. 
This bit of experience regarding Bible characters is 
offered merely to those who are possibly encountering 
the same stumbling-block which confronted me ; for, 
inwardly, human nature is marvelously alike. 
tions consist largely in ‘‘ point of contact,"’ 
and training. 


Varia- 
environment, 
Hence, from the cradle to the grave, if 
two ordinary human lives be lajd side by side like the 
steel rails of a car-track, they will be found wonderfully 
parallel. 

Those who instructed me upon Bible, characters em- 
phasized the human side, and held them up as ‘‘ mod- 
els’’ of ‘*goodness’’ and ‘ holiness,"’ recorded in God's 
book for our imitation. Noah, Abraham, and all the 
rest, were dwelt upon as men whose ‘* goodness'’ merited 
God's favor, rather than as men upon whom God be- 
stowed mercy for their ‘‘ faith’’ and ‘ obedience.’’ The 
idea was drilled into my mind that the whole panorama 
of Bible men and women were placed there as patterns 
for our imitation, as examples of remarkable ‘‘ goodness’’ 
for us to copy. 

The day of reading the Bible and thinking upon its 
contents and meaning for myself came, and with it a 
stumbling-block fell athwart my path, over which I 
staggered blindly and unhappily. I read: Noah (and 
family), who had been miraculously preserved out of the 
whole world (for his goodness), lay a naked drunkard 
before his sons. evinced the most 
in a weak moment turned into 
Moses, the great lawgiver, killed a man, hid 


Abraham, who 
remarkable obedience, 
a liar. 
him in the sand, and fled upon discovery, a refugee 
murderer. Samuel the prophet hacked an imprisoned 
king in pieces. David the ruler entered a subject's 
home, and destroyed it by crime and murder. Solomon, 
the wisest of men, strayed into erecting altars to false 
Peter turned a 
My faith 
quivered to its foundations with the shock of amazed 


gods to please heathen wives. Even 


coward, and Paul and Barnabas quarreled. 


irreconcilableness, —these our ‘‘ models,’’ given by Jeho- 
vah for us to imitate, to copy! I became more deeply 
confounded and bewildered when I was put to teaching 
a class. It Was imperativ® to have clear in my own 
mind that which I taught before 1 could impart it to 
others, and my mind was clogged with dark shadows of 
incomprehensible inconsistencies concerning the charac- 
ters about whom I must teach. I stumbled on in help- 
less, hopeless perplexity, until the radiant sunlight 
broke in upon me that God's own Son, the Perfect One, 
‘‘tempted like as we are, yet without sin,’’ was Jeho- 
vah's gift to human life to imitate, to lean upon ; that 
he was God's pattern for human life and human strength 
and defense against sin, and none other,—not Noah, 
nor Abraham, nor Moses; that they were recorded 
in God's book not as examples, not as models, for our 
imitation, but to testify to the whole world Ged's mere 


and watch-care over mortal man, despite his sins 
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- shortcomings, throughout all generations; that they 
were recorded, not for their holiness nor goodness, but 
as a deed of heritage to all mankind who would seek to 
love and obey him. 

The stumbling-block was shattered in pieces ; the dark- 
ness vanished. I saw 1 had been under a misconception 
about the characters in the Scriptures, God's book ; that 
they were recorded as witnesses of God's goodness 
and mercy toward men, and not for their goodness 
toward God. From that day there has been to me but 
one model in God's book, his own beloved Son, the 


author and finisher of our faith, a man of sorrows and 


acquainted with grief,—tempted like as we are, , yet 
without sin,— our friend, our substitute: All other 
“Bible characters I look upon as proofs, as testimo- 
nies, of God's dealings and promises to mankind; and 
I read and enjoy the stories.of their lives as I do those 
of our missionaries in foreign fields who are so ofttimes 
rescued and preserved by God's hand from harm by their 
faith and prayer. 3 

Since I flung away my misconception, and fixed my 
eyes upon God's anointed only, as his design for human 
life to live by, no puzzling “irreconcilableness’’ has 
ever risen again ; for he alone is worthy of all accep- 
tation. 

As I see it, the Bible is a history of human life, with 
all of its missteps and“ misdeeds from Eden to Patmos, 
“and with all God's dealings and promists. 

Jesus made all things new, especially the human 
heart, and only as human life leans upon him, and 
Struggles to walk in his footsteps and precepts, and none 
other, can it resist sin. 


Mobile, Ala. 





Tommy’s Kite 


By Martha E. Charlies 


om HERE now, Tommy Stein, you’ ve gone and done 

it! That's what I get for letting you play with 
my things! You just wait till I lend you ‘anything 
again! Oh, oh, my big kite !"’ 

**O Willy ! what ever shall I do?’’ cried Tommy, try- 
ing hard to keep the tears in check. ‘‘I was flying it 
just as careful as could be,—-I really was, but that big 
gust of wind came so sudden it blew the kite into the 
tree before I could help it. I'll give you my kite for 
it, although mine ain't so pretty, or I'll ask mother 
for money to buy you another,'’ added Tommy, ap- 
proaching his friend timidly, and then standing still. 
** But the baby's sick, and mother hasn’t-.any washing 
to do."’ 

And then the great sob Tommy had been manfully 
holding back rose in his throat and broke there. 

The two little boys stood silently looking up into the 
great tree across the street, on a limb .of which the tat- 
tered remains of Willy's ‘‘Sky-scraper'’ could bé seen. 
Only a few shreds of gaudy red paper gave a hint of 
past glory. 

« Well,"’ said Willy, as if to himself, ‘‘there isn't 
any use standing here all day gazing at it."’ And then 
he added crossly, ‘‘ But if I ever get another kite | 
won't let you fly it, Tom Stein,—so there! If anybody's 
going to spoil it, lam. You just go on home now, and 
play in your own yard."’ 

Tommy slowly crossed the yard to where his own 
paper kite was lying, picked it up, looked at it thought- 
fully, and then went back to his disconsolate friend. 

‘Here, Willy, won't you please take this? It 
ain't very pretty,—mother made it for me last night 
out of an old newspaper,—but it flies fine, and I wish 
you'd take it’ Maybe I can get a job soon, holding 
horse for some one, and then I'll gef you a boughten 
kite with the money." With that, Tommy pushed the 
kite into his friend's hand. ‘See, mine has got a pic- 
ture on it too !"’ 

Yes, it did have a picture on it,—the picture of a man 
among many children, with his hands outstretched in 
benediction. 

*“Why,’' said Willy, suddenly forgetting his displeas- 
ure, ‘‘ that’s just like the picture on my Sunday-school 
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Yesson-leaf last week! They called mine ‘Christ 
Blessing the Children.’ I guess this is the same. At 
least, the man is Christ; for, see, he has this circle 
around his head."’ , 

‘« What is the circle ?’’ asked Tommy ; for Tom was 
a little Jewish boy, and had néver seen the pictures of 
Christ. 

‘« That circle ?'’ said Willy. ‘*Oh! that is part of 
heaven that came down with Christ ; but I wonder what 
it says under the picture? We could read it if it only 
wasn’t Dutch.’’ 

‘Mama said it was a German paper when she was 
making the kite,’’ ventured Tom. ; 

‘*Well, goodness ! don't you know German's Dutch 
and Dutch’s German?'’ responded Willy, sagely. 
‘« But let's go round’ to the kitchen. Our servant's Ger- 
man ; maybe she can read it.’’ 

Sure enough, Elise could read it. There were two 
texts. The first read, ‘‘ Suffer little children to come 
unto me,"’ and the second was, ‘Little children, love 
one another.’ 

Willy's cheeks grew very red when he heard the 
second verse. That had been the golden text last week 
at Sunday-school, and what had his teacher said? ‘It 
is all very easy to love one another when everything goes 
smoothly, and your friends do just as you wish ; but the 
time that Christlike love shines forth is when we are 
patient and gentle, even under disappointment. - Shall 
we try for this love, boys?'’ Yes, those were her very 
words. xf 

‘‘Come on,'’ said Willy, sugdenly, to his’ friend ; 
‘«let’s go out on the lawn again, and take turns flying 
your kite. 1 don’t want it to keep, but we can both play 
with it,—can’t we? You can have the first turn, and, 
Tom,’’ he added, softly, «‘ I'm sorry I was cross.”’ . 


Newark, N. 3 





It is purposed to bring into this department, and that immedi- 
ately following, articles, brief suggestions, and outlines of tested 
methods, that shall be helpful to Sunday-school workers. With 
the exception of current lesson helps, everything that has to do 
‘with methods of Sunday-school work will be classified and pre- 
sented here. The Editor is always glad to know of methods that 


have becn found, by experience, to be useful in any department of" 


the Sunday-school. Questions of general interest bearing on 
Sunday-school work are also invited; they will, when it seems 
advisable, be answered in these columns. 


Bo 


An Organized Sunday-School 
By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


HE Sunday-school ought to be the most efficient 
arm of the church, because it is the most thor- 
oughly organized. It is already the most efficient arm, 
because its work is to present the all-powerful Word & 
God, to persons at the most susceptible age, by that 
most effective method for the transference of ideas, the 
interlocutory teaching process. Thanks to these advan- 
tages, the friends of Sunday-school work have long since 
perceived its superior effectiveness above every other 
form of gospel effort. But the additional advantage of 
the more complex organization of the Sunday-school is 
seldom made ude of as it should be. The superinten; 
dent and his officers and teachers work apart, without 
sufficient plan and co-operation. Were the organization 
of the average Sunday-school as complete in practice as 
it is in theory, its efficiency would not merely be evident 
to its friends, but would be so obvious as to win the sup- 
port of its most captious gainsayer. 

Not long ago, | was shown over a large silk-mill by 
the superintendent. I admired, of course, the beautiful 
fabrics, the ingenious mechanism, and the perfect system 
of manufacture, by which every operative’s work was 
checked and recorded, and every defect in the finished 
web was charged back to its author. But what struck 
me most was the complete domination of every process 
by the will of the superintendent. He determined the 
quantities and qualities of the fabrics to be made, in 
accordance with the demands of the market ; and now all 
these hundreds of busy men and women were so many 


‘‘hands*’ executing his ideas. He knew exactly what 








each was doing, and why the work was being done in 
that way. - 

In a more analogous sphere, the supervising principal 
of a system -of public schools is expected to work out a 
curriculum, specifying the amount and kind of instruc- 
tion for each grade and room, and then see that his 
teachers carry out his plans and accomplish the results 
proposed.. Organization adds efficiency to- labor, even 
when the workmen are spinners of thought and weavers 
of charagter. 

It would not be faizx, ‘indeed, to triticise the modern 
Sunday-school because it does not do its work as smoothly 
and effectively as a well-managed factory, or a graded 
public school. Qne must remember the inherent limita- 
tions of Sunday-school work, —the unfitness of the ave- 
rage superintendent to wield the autocratic power of the 
superintendent of a mill, the voluntary nature of the ser- 
vice, the brevity and infrequency of the sessions, the 
importance of fostering individuality and freedom in the 
work of each teacher, the necessary laxity of discipline, 
the scarcity of teachers qualified as we would like to sec 
them qualified, and the operations of that Spirit whose 
ways we cannot trace, and who often makes the utter- 
ances of babes more effective than our best-studied 
efforts. Notwithstanding, I do believe that the factory 
has its lessons for the Sunday-school superintendent ; 
and I venture to suggest certain principles that have been 
found essential to the successful manufacture of mer- 
chandise, and that, properly interpreted and applied, are 
equally essential to the more perfect organization of the 
Sunday-school. : 

The mill superintendent's task has to do with the 
work, and “with the workers ; that is, it is first imper- 
sonal, and then personal. Under each of these general 
heads he has at least three essential points to consider. 

First there is the product. Before a single yard of 
‘* filling *’ is reeled, or a shuttle is filled, the superinten- 
dent has determined exactly what the finished goods are 
to be like, and has laid his plans and issued his orders 
accordingly. And as the work’ goes on, day by day, it 
is scrutinized, to see how far the intention is being car- 
ried out, and to what. extent, by varying the methods, the 
desired result can be better secured. 

Then there is the process. It is a long distance from 
the cocoon to the neatly packed and labeled roll of dress 
goods ready for the counter, but every step in the way is 
provided for. Processes which have been superseded, 
or which experience shows to be unattended with. suf- 
ficient benefit to be worth the effort expended, are set 
aside ; and, on the other hand, no operation is omitted 
that is necessary to prepare the material for the next 


.step. Waste products, if any, are ingeniously utilized, 


economies are studied, and the entire operation of the 
works is reduced to a business basis. 

Then there is the plant. Goods:cannot be manufac- 
tured without machinery, supplemented by the proper 
tools and appliances, driven by the requisite p6wer, and 
housed in appropriate buildings, with facilities for ship- 
ping. The company expects to have to spend money 
for these things; and, while the stockholders ‘would 
doubtless object to heavy expenditures that did not bear 
fruit in dividends within a-reasonable time, yet they 
would object even more strongly if the management 
were to defer the purchase of new machinery and the 
erection of new buildings, and so permit competitors to 
gain the market by producing more popular goods, 
manufactured at less cost, and sold at lewer prices. 

Essential as these impersonal elements are, they are, 
after all, but the conditions preparatory to the wotk,— 
the frame and background of the picture. The central 
figure is the skilled workman, using these machines and 
tools, according to this process, in the making of this 
product. By far the most important and most difficult 
part of the superintendent's work is his effective mar- 
shaling of the human forces at his command. Here, 
too, at least three elefments of success are to be pro- 
vided for. 

There must be a standard of work. Superintendent, 
foreman, engineer, skilled workman, apprentice, yard 
hand,—each must know his task and be able to perform 
it above a recognized limit of allowable. error. \ This 
standard is not arbitrarily fixed by the superintendent’ s 
tastes, nor yet, as in former days, established by the 
guild of workmen themselves. It is determined by the 
impersonal conditions previously recited. Careless and 
unskilful work will make of none effect, if it does not 
damage, the beautiful machinery, will render more 
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expensive and inefficient the process, and will spoil the 
quality of the product. Many a time the little error of a 
single workman has turned hundreds of dollars’ worth of 
materials into so much waste. Part of the work of the 
superintendent, therefore, is to secure the best workmen, 
to develop an adequate apprentice system; and to pro- 
vide special training for special tasks. He will also see 
that the surroundings and conditions of his subordinates 
contiuce to good work, and that the rules of the process 
are not so rigid as to exclude originality and variety on 
the part of workmen of superior skill. 

A means of communication must be provided. The 
superintendent's plans and purposes must be made the 
plans and purposes of his working force. To a certain 
extent, these plans can be: committed to paper, in the 
shape of patterns and schedules and blank forms and 
printed regulations. But the real power of the good su- 
perintendent is a personal power, exerted through the 
ordinary channels of human influence. He holds con- 
sultations with his heads of departments, gives them part 
of his responsibility to carry, and inspires them with -his 
own ambition. He keeps in touch with every work- 
man, and makes his ‘‘hands’’ feel his sympathy and 
respect his wishes. He listens to. the suggestion of his 
resourceful foreman, approves the, plan with modifica- 
tions, and receives frequent reports of its operation. 
He does not interfere with his subordinates, nor over- 
ride their responsibility ; but he knows what is going on 
all over the mill. 

Then there must be a system of inspection. If it is 
the duty of the superintendent to labor for certain 
results, it is equally his duty to inform himself as to how 
far these results are being attained. If the product is 
not according to the specifications, a change must be 
made somewhere. If, at any point in the process, the 
use of the customary and established method results in 
frequent failure and loss, it is the business of the super- 
intendent to find this out, and set persistently to work to 
invent new machinery, or rearrange the process, or per- 
haps get rid of some inefficient and unprogressive man. 
The workmen must be studied as well as the work. 
And the most faithful workman of all will be none the 
worse for the assurance that every part of his work must 
pass under the eye of the inspector, and will earn him 
praise or blame, according as the work shall be. 

Here is wisdom. Let him that hath understanding 
take these six principles and translate them into the 
language of his own Sunday-school. And his school will 
have to be different from any that I have seen if it does 
not furnish ample scope for the profitable application of 
every one of them. 


Trenton, N. J. 
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Recognition of ali birthdays, of the 
older as well as the younger mem- 


Remembering Birth- 
days of Young 

and Old bers, is taken in the Sunday-school 
of the Church of the Strangers in New York City. At 
the door there is a box marked ‘ Birthday,’’ which 
reminds every one celebrating a birthday during the 
week that one cent for every year of age is to be de- 
posited in the box. Not only this, but every such mem- 
ber, whether teacher or scholar or officer, receives 
personal letter from the superintendent before the day 


a 
comes. His list is made up from slips given to new 
members when they first join the school, and which they 
fill out and sign. The slip has blanks for recording the 
new member's name, address, age (‘‘ adult’’ being suffi- 
cient for the older people), and date of birthday. This 
means work in a school of four hundred members, and 
yet the letters are not all alike, but are suited to indi- 
vidual needs, and are written out in the superintendent's 
own handwriting. The school appreciates this labor of 
love, and they show it by remembering the superinten- 
dent's birthday in ‘‘ many expressions of love and grati- 
tude from many different hearts.’’ 


a 


Developing home talent, and making 
the most of conditions, whether in the 
local Sunday-school or in wider town- 


Home Talent in 
Conventions 


ship and county work, is well illustrated in an experience 
related by a prominent Sunday-school worker of Topeka, 
Kansas. He writes that for the last five or six years he 
has been closely identified with the convention work of 
his county, where each township is classified and the 


schools are members of a certain convention district. In 
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each of these districts two conventions a year are held, 
—fall and spring. He and other workers from the city 
began by visiting the conventions, and giving the whole 
entertainment themselves ; but finding little practical 
result from that method, they tried the plan of drawing 
out the workers from the Sunday-schools of the county, 
_and soon saw excellent results. Young men and women 
from the country districts came in with papers and talks 
based upon their experiences, sometimes from their prac- 
tice in teaching in day-schools, many of their contribu- 
tions proving to be ‘‘gems of good practical sense.’’ 
This method has been so successful for the past three 
years that the county convention workers are advocating 
its use throughout the state. 


oO 


Some one has designated vagueness 
as an unpardonable sin. At any 
rate, it is often an inexcusable fault. 
The superintendent of Wesley Chapel Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in Washington, District of Columbia, does 
away with one kind of vagueness by printing a small map 
of the section of that city in which the church is situated. 
It shows the teachers at a glance what their territory is, 
and is a hint of their responsibilities. 


Mapping the Sunday- 
School's Territory 


The streets are 
given, prominent buildings are noted, and it is plain how 
distant their Sunday-school is from other schools. The 
map is used frequently, printed on the back of orders of 
exercises and leaflets of invitation. 

















: A Defect 


By Mrs. P. Gulick 


OTWITHSTANDING the fact that this is the age 

of multiplied commentaries and superior advan- 
tages, we are constantly finding depths of ignorance we 
dreamed not of, when we sound our average Sunday- 
school scholar upon Bible truths. We are persuaded 
that there exists a radical defect in our system of impart- 


ing instruction, which, in some schools, is almost univer- | 


sally done by exhortation and lecture. This plan is 
easier than any other, we grant, and displays the knowl- 
edge of the teacher to perfection ; but examine the re- 
sults of such a system, and it will be found that little or 
Only 
those truths become indelibly fixed which have been 
deduced by the pupil for himself, with a proper amount of 
assistance. 


no impression is made upon the mind of the pupil. 


If we can only keep in mind the oft-reiter- 
ated facts that the Sunday-school is not a lecture-field, 
and that the teacher is not an exhorter, simply an edu- 
cator, or, literally, one who draws out, we will do better 
work, and chronicle results more satisfactory. 

Clinton, N. J. 


o> . 


el»? Adult scholars are not necessarily cul- 
Simplifying the ‘ ‘ 
Lesson-Story fora tured and profound because they are 


Bible-Class grown up. Simplifying the lesson- 


study may be ‘imperative in more than one Bible 


class. In a Sunday-school of Tarrytown, New York, a 
certain teacher ‘‘ finds that the Bible English is usually 
a barrier to the understanding of the lesson by the mem- 
bers of his Bible-class. They have hardly any time for 
reading of any kind, and their vocabulary is not based 
on the Bible, nor is its form of speech at all familiar.’’ 
So the teacher prepares the lesson-story in a simple form, 
giving a type-written copy to each member of the class, 
This 


illustrate the 


when it assembles, as the text in use for the day. 


one, on the lesson of November 1, will 


method, the numerals at the side corresponding to the 


lesson verses (1 Kings 5 : 1-12): 


1 And Hiram king of Tyre sent his servants t 


Hiram had heard that Solomon was the one who had been 


anointed to be king after David's death : for Hiram had always 


loved David. 


= 
2 And Solomon sent to Hiram the following message You 
3 know that David my father could not build a house for the 
name of the Lord his God, because of the many wars that kept 
4 him busy, until the Lord gave David the upper hand. But 
now the Lord my God has given me peace on every side ; there 


are neither enemies nor hard times. And now I intend to build 


wn 


a house for the name of the Lord my God, in order to carry 
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out what the Lord said to David my father, which was that 
‘Thy son, whom I will make king after you, shall build the 
house for my name.’ So now I wish you would give orders to 
cut some Lebanon cedar for me ; and my men shall work with 
yours ; and I will pay your men’s wageS at whatever rate you 
say, for you know we have no skilled wood-cutters that are as 
good as the Zidcnians."’ 


“ 


And when Hiram got this message, he was very glad, and 
said, ‘‘ Blessed be the Lord this day who has made David's 
son such a wise king."’ And Hiram sent the following word 


oo 


back to Solomon: ‘‘I have received your message, and will 
do what you ask in regard to the cedar and cypress. My men 


shall take it down from Lebanon to the seashore, and make it 


oO 


up in rafts to'go by sea to whatever port you name ; they shall 
shall then break up the rafts, and deliver the timber to you 
there. I shall be satisfied to take my pay in food."’ 

So Hiram let Solomon have all the cedar and cypress he 
wanted. 

And in return Solomon gave Hiram twenty thousand measures 
of wheat (about two hundred and twenty thousand bushels) 
and twenty measures of oil (about sixteen hundred gallons) per 
year. 

12. And the Lord gave Solomon wisdom as he promised him ; and 
there was peace between Hiram and Solomon ; and they two 
made a league together. 


— >... 


Organization is a gain in many Bible 
In fact, there are experi- 

enced teachers who claim that it is 
necessary to the success of any Bible class, small as well 
One of these is T. H. Suckling, the teacher of 
the Judson Bible class in the: Baptist Sunday-school of 
Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania. In his opinion, deficient 
work, if any, in the Sunday-school, is usually in the 


Bible-Class 


classes. 
Organization 


as large. 


adult department, for ‘‘there is simply no comparison 
between the work of our advanced classes and that done 
in the same grades in the secular schools; and we owe 
it to the primary teacher to continue in the advanced 
classes the thorough work which she has begun.’’ The 
essentials of success, he says, are organization, enthusi- 
asm, and, consecration. Enthusiasm is to be attained 
and retained by such methods as monthly reports, quar- 
terly rallies seeking to call out every member, an annual 
picnic in summer, an annual sociable or sleigh-ride in 
winter, and an annual business meeting for reports and 
elections. As to organization, the class should have a 
distinctive name, and its own officers, such as a presi- 
dent and teacher in one, a secretary, a treasurer, per- 
haps a librarian for the class library, a chorister and 
an organist, In the 
The secre- 
tary makes monthly reports on prepared blanks, giving 


and certain working committees. 
Judson class these ideas are in practice. 


dates, attendance, the number of new scholars and visit- 
ors, scholars absent through sickness, books taken out, 
the collections, the average attendance for the month, 
and the present membership. The Committee on New 
Members issues cards of invitation to adults whose names 
are secured from the church roll, the ‘ Visitors’ Regis- 
ter'’ of the class, registers of hotels and boarding-houses, 
Delin- 
quent Members looks after absent members by personal 


and in various other ways. The Committee on 
calls, or by letters noticing their absence, sympathizing 
with. them where the ‘‘ detention was unavoidable,’’ and 
reminding them that the success of the class ‘‘ depends 
These 
letters go out over the signatures of the teacher and 


largely upon the faithfulness of every member.’ 


secretary. .|Mr. Suckling holds that ‘organization is 
essential to effective work, and if our Bible class has but 


six members, we should organize it.’’ 
23 


Public 
officers 


recognition of newly elected 
and for Sunday- 
school work, is often thought desira- 


et 4p teachers 
Service’’ 
Sometimes a 
with statements of duties, 
Often the 
exercises are more general afid less formal in character, 


ble, and may be shown in various ways. 
fixed form of service is used, 
covenant questions, and respons 3; of assent. 


like a recent ‘‘recognition service’’ in the Wesley 
Chapel Methodist Episcopal Church of Cincinnati. At 
a Sunday morning church service, the pastor, Rev. J}. W. 
Magruder, preached an appropriate sermon. There was 
no special departure from the regular order of service, 
except that everything was in keeping with the purpose 
of the meeting. The pastor seized upon the occasion to 
address in turn the scholars, the teachers and officers, 
and the parents and friends of the children. The pulpit 
was banked with goldenrod, and flanked on either side 
with numerous silk banners of the classes. The middle 
section of the auditorium was 


reserved for officers, 
teachers, and scholars, arranged by classes. y 
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Lesson Calendar 


Fourth Quarter, 1896 


5. November 1.—Building the Temple . ... 4s» «1 Kimgs 5: 1-12 
6. November 8.—The Temple Dedicated... ... .1 Kings 8: 54-63 
7. November 15.—God's Blessing upon Solomon. , . . .1 Kings 9: 1-9 
8. November 22.—Rewards of Obedience. . . ..... Prov. 3: 1-17 
9. November 29.—The Fame of Solomon . . . . + Kings 10: 1-10 
20. December 6.—Solomon’s Sin + « » .t Kings ez : 4-13 
a1. December 13.—Cautions against Intemperance. . . Prov. 23: 15-25 
se. December 20.—The Birth of Christ . . . . 6 + 6 6 « » Matt.2: 1-12 
13. December 27.—Review. 


ey 
Qutline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


- 


Study 21.—Solomon’s Glory 
1 Kings 9 : 25 to 10: 29. 


I, THE ANALYSIS OF THE MATERIAL, 

Solomon’s successful commercial venture to Ophir, assisted 
by King Hiram’s expert sailors (1 Kings 9: 26-28). The 
queen of Sheba visits the court at Jerusalem (10:1, 2). “The 
impression made upon her by Solomon’s ability to answer her 
subtl€é questions, and by the magnificence of the court (10: 
3-5). Her eulogium upon him, and her parting gifts (10: 
6-10). Further information about the success of the navy of 
Solomon (10: 11, 12). Solomon’s response to the queen’s 
liberality (10: 13). His enormous revenues (10: 14, 15), the 
golden shields in the house of Lebanon (10 : 16, 17), his ivory 
throne (10 : 18-20), his plate (10 : 21), his navy and its spoils 
(0; 22), his wisdom (10 : 23, 24), the tribute regularly paid 
him (10: 25). His chariots (10: 26), his finances (10: 27), 
his trade in horseflesh (10: 28, 29). 

Il. Topics ror Srupy. 

1. The Visit of the Queen of Sheba, (1.) The location of 
Sheba. It was, probably, the country now known as Yemen, 
in the extreme tip of Southern Arabia (Matt. 12: 42). (2.) 
The motive of her visit. Partly curiosity to see the far-famed 
ruler, partly a desire to test his vaunted ‘‘ wisdom,’’ perhaps, 
in part, a hope of promoting mutually profitable business rela- 
tions. (3.) The manner of it. A display which was long 
remembered in Jerusalem, (4.) The result of it. She was 
utterly dumbfounded by what she saw and experienced, and 
confessed his greatness and prosperity. 

2. Solomon’s Navy. (1.) How it was formed. 
Hiram at Elath, at the end of the gulf of ’Aqabah. (2.) The 
destination. Some distant place (comp. 1 Kings 10: 22, 
**once in three years’’), where gold, silver, ivory, apes, and 
peacocks (10 : 22), and almug trees (10: 11), were to be ob- 
tained. Whether India or Africa or Arabia no one knows 
with any certainty. (3.) Its success. According to 9 : 28 
they brought back four hundred and twenty talents, or about 
twelve million dollars,—a very remarkable sum to gain by any 
species of bartering. (4.) Its results. Not very permanent. 
Commerce by sea soon languished. A century later, Jehosha- 
phat tried to revive it, but failed. 

3. Solomon's Overland Trade, (1.) Itsbounds. Between 
Egypt on the one hand, and the kings of Syria and the Hittites 
of Cilicia and Cappadocia on the other,—Solomon being not 
merely the intermediary, but an active business agent. (2.) 
Results in court life. The introduction ofthe horse into 
Israel made the ceremonial of the court more stately and gor- 
geous. (3.) Results personally. 

He obtained large resources, What did his people get ? 

4. The Results of all this. Sucha development of resources 
that the king was tempted into extravagance, barbaric display, 
and expenditure which was uneconomic. 


SX 
Lesson 1X.—November 29, 1896 


The Fame of Solomon 


By aid of 


Solomon was made wealthy. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Aechold, a greater than Solomon is here.— 
Matt. 12>: 42. 


(1 Kings 10 : 1-10. Memory verses : 6-8.) 
Read 1 Kings 10: 1-29 
COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 


t And when the queen of 1 }And when the queen of 
Sht’ba heard of the fame of Sheba heard of the fame of 
S6l’o-mon concerning the name Solomon concerning the 
of the Lorp, she came to prove name of the LORD, she came 
him with hard questions. to prove him with hard ques- 

2 And she came to Je-ru’sa- 2 tions. And she came to Jeru- 
1m with a very great train, with salem with a very great train, 
camels that bare spices, and very with camels that bare spices, 


much gold, and precious stones : 
and when She was come to Sél'o- 
mon, she communed with him 
of all that was in her heart. 

3 And S6l’o-mon told her all 
her questions : there was not aw 
thing hid from the king, whic 
he told her not. 

4 And when the queen of 
Shé’ba had seen all S6l’o-mon's 
wisdom, and the house that he 
had built, 

5 And the meat of his table, 
and the sitting of his servants, 
and the attendance of his min- 
isters, and their apparel, and 
his cupbearers, and his ascent 
by which he went up unto the 
house of the LORD ; there was 
no more spirit in her. 

6 And she said to the king, 
It was a true report that I heard 
in mine own land of thy acts 
and of thy wisdom. 

7 Howbeit I believed not the 
words, until | came, and mine 
eyes had seen i¢; and, behold, 
the half was not told me: thy 
wisdom and prosperity exceed- 
eth the fame which I heard. 

8 Happy are thy men, happy 
are these thy servants, whic 
stand continually before thee, 
and that hear thy wisdom. 

9 Blessed be the LORD thy 
God, which delighted in thee, 
to set thee on the throne of 
Is‘ra-el: because the LORD 
loved Is’ra-el for ever, therefore 
made he thee king, to do judg- 
ment and justice. 

to And she gave the king a 
hundred and twenty talents of 
gold, and of spices very great 
Store, and precious stones : there 
came no more such abundance 
of spices as these which the 
queen of Shé’ba gave to king 
S6l’e-mon. 





1 See 2 Chr. ix. i, &c. 
he offered in &. 
goodness to the fame. 


& Heb. standing. 
4Or, sayings 5 He’ 
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and wery much gold, and pre- 

cious stones: and when she 

was come to Solomon, she 

communed with him of all 
3 that was in her heart. And 
Solomon told her all her ques- 
tions : there was not any thing 
hid from the king which he 
told her not. And when the 

ueen of Sheba had.seen all 
the wisdom of Solomon, and 
the house that he had built, 
5 and the meat of his table, 
and the sitting of his servants, 
and the ? attendance of his 
ministers, and their apparel, 
and his cupbearers, and ° his 
ascent by which he went up 
unto the house of the LORD ; 
there was ‘no more spirit in 
her. And she said to the 
king, It wasa true report 
that I heard in mine own 
land of thine tacts, and of 
thy wisdom. Howbeit I be- 
lieved not the words, until I 
came, and mine eyes had 
seen it: and, behold, the 
half was not told me: 5 thy 
wisdom and ae ex- 
ceedeth the fame which I 
heard. Happy are thy men, 
happy are these thy servants, 
which stand continually be- 
fore thee, avd that hear thy 
wisdom. Blessed be the 
LoRD thy God, which de- 
lighted in thee, to set thee on 
the throne of Israel : because 
the LorD loved Israel for 
ever, therefore made he thee 
king, to do judgement and 
justice. And she gave the 
ing an hundred and twenty 
talents of gold, and of spices 
very great store, and precious 
stones : there came no more 
such abundance of spices as 
these which the queen of 
Sheba gave to king Solomon. 

8 Or, his burnt offering which 
. thou hast added wisdom and 


a 


a 


“ 


co 


© 


I 


° 


The American Revisers would substitute “‘ food” for “ meat” in verse 


5, “who” or “that ” for “which” and the 7s 
“judgement ” in verse 9, and “ Jehovah” for “the Lorn” 


occurs. 


wherever it 


ASA» 
Lesson Plan and Analysis 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER : Establishing the Throne of David. 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: TZhy throne shall be es- 
tablished for ever.—2 Sam, 7 : 


16, 


Lesson Topic: Confirming the King’s Reputation 


OUTLINE : 


Darby HoME READINGS : 


M.—1 KINGS 10 : 1-13. 

T.—1 Kings 10: 14-23. 
W.—1 Kings 10: 24-29. 
T.—Eccl. 2: t<11. 
P.—Psa. 89: 1-8. 
S.—Matt. 12: 38-42. 
S.—Rev. 1: 9-18. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


Reading Association, 


1. The Queen's Observations, vs. 1-5. 
2. The Queen’s Testimony, vs. 6-9. 
3- The Queen's Gifts, v. 10. 


The fame of Solomon. 
Excelling in greatness. 
World-wide renown. 

Unsatisfying. 

Supremacy of God. 

A greater than Solomon, 

The glory of Christ. 


AW 


Lesson Analysis 


I. THE QUEEN'S OBSERVATIONS. 


1. Her Intent: 


She came to prove him with hard questions (1). 


She came to prove Solomon with hard questions (2 Chron. g : 1), 
. to hear the wisdom of Solomon (Luke 11 : 31). 


She came.. 
2. Her Thoroughness : 


She communed with him of adi that was in her heart (2). 


Do it with thy might (Eccl. 9 : 10 


The woman. . 


3. Her Success : 
There was not any thing... 


). 


. told him all the truth (Mark 5 : 33). 


which he told her not (3). 


Solomon told her all her questions (2 Chron. 9 : 2). 
Ask of God, who giveth to all liberally (Jas. 1 : 5). 


4- Her Amazement : 
When the gueen... 
in her (4, 5). 


had seen all... there was no more spirit 


There is none so discreet and wise as thou (Gen. 41 : 39). 
The multitudes were astonished at his teaching (Matt. 7 : 28). 


Il, THE QUEEN’S TESTIMONY. 


1. Reports were True : 


dt was a true report that J heard (6). 


It was a true report, ... 


of thine acts, and of thy wisdom (2 Chron. 


9 : 5). 
Truly this man was the Son of God (Mark 15 : 39). 


2. Doubts are Gone : 


f believed not the words, until I came (7). 


I believed not... until... 
Straightway the father .. . 


3- Half was Untold : 


mine eyes had seen it (2 Chron. 9:6). 
cried out, ... I believe (Mark g : 24). 


Behold, the half was not told me (7). 


Thou exceedest the fame that I heard (2 Chron. g : 6). 
Never man so spake (John 7 : 46). 


4- Subjects are Congratulated : 


Happy are thy men, happy are these thy servants (8). 


Happy are. . . thy servants, which . . . hear thy wisdom (2 Chron. 


9 :7)- 


Come, ye blessed, . . . inherit the kingdom (Matt. 25 : 34). 





judgment” for 





aS 
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5- Jehovah is Praised : 


Blessed be the Lord thy God, which delighted in thee (9). 
Blessed be the Lord... which hath given. . . a wise son (1 Kings 


5:7). 
Blessing, and glory, .. . be unto our God for ever (Rev. 7 : 12). 
3 Ill, THE QUEEN'S GIFTs. ° 
1. Gold : 
She gave ...‘an hundred and twenty talents of gold (10). 
She came... with... gold in abundance (2 Chron.9:1). . 


*To him shall be given of the gold of Sheba (Psa. 72 : 15). 


2. Spices : 
She gave... of spices very great store (10). 
Bearing,spicery and balm and myrrh (Gen. 37 : 25) 


She came... with. .. camels that bare spices (2 Chron. 9:1) 
3- Precious Stones : 

She gave... precious stones (10). 
She came... with... precious stones (2 Chron. 9 : 1). 
Adorned with all manner of precious stones (Rev. 21 : 19). 

~~ 

Verse 1.—‘‘ When the queen... heard, .. . she came to prove 

him.'' (1) Reported greatness ; (2) Decisive action ; (3) Search- 


ing investigation. 
erse 2.—‘‘She communed with him of all that was in her 

heart.’’ (1) Fulness of heart ; (2) Freedom of communion. 

Verse 3.—‘‘Solomon told her all her questions.” (1) The 
questioning spirit aroused ; (2) The questioning spirit satisfied.§ 

Verses 4, 5-—‘' When the queen... had seen ;..,. there was no 
more spirit in her."’ (1) A confident coming-; (2) An unexpected 
discovery ; (3) An overwhelming surprise. 

Verse 7.—‘' Behold, the half was not told me.'' (1) Great 
statements ; (2) Greater facts. 

Verse 9.—*' Blessed be the Lord thy God."’ (1) A wise king ; 
(2)-A prosperous people ; (3) A loving God; (4) A grateful ob- 


server, 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 
Lesson Surroundings. 


HE ReEcorps.—We come now to another section of the 
Book of the Kings (9 : 15 to 10 : 29, paralleled in 2 Chron, 

8 : 3 tog: 28), resembling the fourth chapter in its character, con- 
sisting of statements of fact given without much regard to date 
or connection, but all illustrating the greatness of Solomon’s 
reign. In the midst of these statements of fact comes the 
narrative of the queen of Sheba, the passage which constitutes 
the lesson, It is an incident illustrating some of the ways in 
which his greatness exhibited itself. The topics that precede 
it are, first, his conquests in Hamath-zobah (2 Chron. 8 : 3); 
second, his system of forced labor, the public works con- 
structed by it, its victims, the exemption of Israelites, its 
officers (1 Kings 9 : 15-24; 2 Chron. 8 : 4-10); third, his 
religious practices (1 Kings 9 : 25 to last clause ; 2 Chron, 8: 
12-16 to last clause); fourth, his Red Sea navy (1 Kings 9: 
25 6-28; 2 Chron. 8 : 164-18. Add 1 Kings 10 : 11, 12; 


‘2 Chron. 9: 10, 11, but not 1 Kings 10: 22; 2 Chron. 9: 


21). The topics that follow it are Solomon’s revenue in gold 
(1 Kings 10: 14, 15 ; 2 Chron. 9: 13, 14); certain notable 
works of art,—namely, shields, throne, and table plate 
(1 Kings 10; 16-21; 2 Chron. 9: 15-20); his Tarshish com- 
merce (1 Kings 1o : 22; 2 Chron. 9 : 21); tokens of his fame 
(1 Kings 10 : 23-25; 2 Chron. 9: 22-24); chariots and horses 
(1 Kings 10: 26; 2 Chron, 9: 25); silver and cedar (1 Kings 
10 : 27; 2 Chron. 9 : 27); trade in horses (1 Kings 10 : 28, 
29; 2 Chron. 9 : 28). 

In their time-relations, these facts are diverse, some of them 
covering but a short period, and others covering a large part 
of the forty years of Solomon’s reign. Some of them can be 
approximately dated, and others not. Most of them are espe- 
cially related to the part of his reign after he had reached the 
zenith of his power, This is evidently the case with the inci- 
dent which forms the lesson. 


- 
Critical Notes 


The lesson is a simple narrative. We are informed as to 
the reasons why the queen came to visit Solomon (1); the 
royal state in which she came (2); her interviews with Solo- 
mon (24, 3); what she saw, and how it affected her (4, 5); 
the words in which she summed up the matter (6-9); the 
exchange of gifts between her and Solomon (10, 13). 

Verse 1.—What led the queen of Sheba to make this visit ? 
—And when ; Not an adverb of time, but a mere conjunction, 
The form is that of a circumstantial clause. The incident is 
mentioned as a circumstance indicating the wide reputation of 
Solomon.— Sheba: Some region in southern Arabia. It is 
mentioned in the New Testament as ‘‘ the ends of the earth’ 
(Matt. 12: 42), whence we may infer that it was a very long 
distance from Palestine. In regard to the region whence she 
came, and the literary civilization existing there centuries 
before Solomon’s time, very interesting discoveries have been 
made, by Dr. Glaser and others, within a few years past. 
See articles by Professor McCurdy and by Professor Fritz 
Hommel in The Sunday School Times, May 11, October 12, 
and November 2, 1895. The queen of Sheba represented -a 
civilization which doubtless regarded itself as venerable and 
cultured by the side of that of the rude tribes of Palestine.— 
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Heard: The form is participial.- From time to time she was 
hearing reports of this wonderful new center of culture that 
had started far in the north.— 7he name of the Lord: A great 
part of Solomon’s fame was due to the house he had built to 
the name of the Lord. The queen took an interest in this, 
and in other religious aspects of the situation. 
along with her desire to behold the famous things of which she 
had heard, was a reason for her going to Jerusalem.— 70 prove 
him with hard questions: This was another reason. She 
She had attempted the solution of the problems 
of existence. She wished to meet this other student who had 
done the same. She would either learn from him, or wrest 
from him the belt of the champion. Doubtless the fact of the 
Oriental love for riddles is to be taken into the account here, 
but not so as to lower our conception of the dignity of the 
queen’s purpose to that of a mere guessing match. 


This interest, 


was a student. 


We have not here a useless 
repetition of the verb of the previous verse, but a description 
of her approaching or enterimg Jerusalem in becoming state. 
The writer. in Chronicles omits this detail.—A very great 
train: The idea is rather that of an honorable train, a noble 
train, a retinue that did her credit; the finest of camels, the 
fittest of trappings, the costliest lading, the stateliest and best 
equipped attendants, the most polished and princely compan- 
the finest decorum.» We may probably imagine the 
queen of Sheba entering Jerusalem in state, and traversing 
the streets to the quarters provided for her by Solomon.— 
Spices, ... gold,... precious stones: Natural products rather 
than products of rare skill. 


Verse 2a.—And she came: 


ions, 


Very likely her subjects were not 
skilled artisans, or dwellers-in large cities, but doubtless, 
like some of their modern descendants, they had a polish of 
manner, a grace of breeding, which few people in cities could 
equal. 

The 
There 
is nothing in the language to indicate that she had more than 
The 


probabilities are that there were several interviews.— Com- 


Verses 24, 3.—And when she was come to Solomon : 
form of the Hebrew is simply, ‘‘ and she came,”’ etc. 


one interview, and nothing to indicate the contrary. 


muned with him: By the usual rendering of the words, ‘‘ spake 
unto him all,’’ ete. —J/n her heart: That is, in her mind; all 
the different matters that she had been accumulating to men- 
tion to him.—A// her questions; Not interrogations merely, 
There 


may have been contests of skill between them in solving 


but matters of any kind that came up between them. 


problems or guessing riddles, or there may not. 

Verses 4, 5.—So far as appears, the queen was more 
impressed with what she saw than with what she heard, more 
impressed with what she learned from Solomon through the 
works he had accomplished than with what he told her in 
words.—And when the queen of Sheba had seen: The He- 
brew is in the simpler form: ‘‘And the queen of Sheba 
beheld.’’— Wisdom : His wisdom as exhibited in his answers 
to her and in the various other things that are mentioned.— 
‘The house: Probably the temple, though possibly the palace. 
Or the noun may be a collective, and so denote all the various 
structures he had erected.— 7he meat of his table - 


she was interested in his housekeeping arrangements, but this 


Doubtless 


item includes also the purveying arrangements, those described 
in the fourth chapter, for example, whereby supplies were 
provided.— Zhe sitting of his servants: These slaves, who ‘sit 
while others stand, are his great officers, his ministers of state. 
Whether she saw them sitting in council, in the performance 
of state duties, or only saw them sitting in dignity on occasions 
of public show, she admired the effect.—Atendance; As the 
marginal note indicates, the servants of this class are repre- 
sented as standing, in distinction from those who sat.— A/inis- 
ters: Men in waiting, attendants, pages, bell-boys.— 7heir 
appared: Tasteful uniforms are an important part of a fine 
establishment.—AHis cupbearers : 
to Chronicles, they, too, were in livery. 


Table waiters, According 
The things which 
belong to the work of a second girl, in a middle-class Ameri- 
can house, played a very prominent part in the exhibition of 
Solomon’s wisdom, as the queen of Sheba saw it.—//is ascent 
by which he went up to: This is the proper translation of the 
Statement as made in Chronicles. If we had not the state- 
ment in Chronicles, we should surely translate the text in 
Kings as in the margin of the Revised Version: ‘‘the burnt 
offerings which he offered up in.’’ Either the word in Kings 
is an unusual variant for the word in Chronicles, or else the 
accounts represent that she saw both the burnt offerings and 
the staircase.— No more spirit in her: ** More’ is an adverb, 
not an adjective: no spirit in her any more. She was over- 
ome by her admiration, 

The following four verses record the well-chosen words in 
which the queen expressed her congratulations, in view of all 
that she saw. She makes a happy statement of the facts as 
they appear to her, felicitates Solomon’s subjects, and pays 
him the finest compliment that a king could receive. 

Verses 6, 7.—She gives her view of the facts in the case, — 
True was the word that I heard: This is the particularly 
graphic form of the statement in the (Hebrew.— Thine acis - 
Strictly, ‘‘ thy words.’’ 
Perhaps ‘‘ thine affairs *’ 


The margins make it ‘' thy sayings.’’ 
would be the best rendering, includ- 
ing his deeds, his utterances, and any other matters that one 
might speak of concerning him.—/ de/ieved wot: Some things 
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that are true are so wonderful as to be difficult of belief. The 
queen of Sheba was wise in not believing marvels without suf- 
ficient evidence.—JZ came and mine eyes saw: She was also 
wise in investigating, and in changing her opinion when the 
evidence justified the change.— 7he half had not been told 
me: The queen of Sheba was a genuine lady, otherwise she 
could not have acknowledged her mistake so graciously and so 
gracefully. 

Verse 8.—This truly royal lady, continuing her congratula- 
tions to Solomon, so frames her speech as to include within 
She 
was mistress of a fine courtesy that is worthy of admiration. 


the circle of her gracious utterance all who are present. 


She would not have it seem that the subjects were left out 
while she was paying her tribute of praise to the king.— 7/y 
men: All his subjects, perhaps.— 7hese thy servants: In this 
added expression she practically adds, Especially those who 
are now present.— Which stand: In a general way, both the 
classes of servants mentioned in verse § are here thought of 
as standing in attendance before the king.—//ear thy wisdom : 
It is especially for this reason ‘that she counts them fortunate. 
It was part of a good education for those whom Solomon 
employed to come into contact with their employer. A like 
condition of things ought to be more prevalent than it is. 

Verse 9.—She now brings her congratulations to a close 
with a compliment as finely turned as one could imagine. 
The ability to pay compliments that are at once graceful’ and 
sincere is a gift to be desired. — Blessed be the Lord: A good 
ruler is a gift to bless God for.—Delighted in thee: Sincerely 
to say to one that God delights in him is to say something 
more gratifying than the highest praise would be.—On the 
throne of Israel: In Chronicles it reads, ‘‘ On his throne, to 
be king to the Lord thy God.’’ .According to this, the queen 
of Sheba was familiar with the doctrine that God had a throne 
on earth, the throne of the kingdom of Israel, on which the 
representative of the line of David sat as the representative of 
God himself (comp. 1 Chron. 17:14; 29:23; 2Chron. 13:8; 
Psa. 45 : 6).—Jln the Lord’s loving Israel forever: The He- 
brew gives the idea in this form. The.making of Solomon 
king is a part of God’s loving plan, not a separate effect result- 
ing from it. In Chronicles the expression is, ‘‘ In thy God’s 
loving Israel, to cause him to stand forever.’’ The queen of 
Sheba has in mind God’s eternal plans for Israel. Is there 
any room for doubt that the writers of these accounts held that 
she knew of God’s eternally operative promise to Abraham, to 
Israel, to David, and of his purpose of blessing to mankind 
therewith indissolubly connected ?—7o do judgment and 
righteousness ; There is no way in which God more distinctly 
shows his love to a nation than by giving it just rulers. 

Verse 10,—After this address of congratulation, apparently, 
the visit terminated with an éxchange of gifts between the two 
monarchs.— She gave the king: In the thirteenth verse we 
learn that Solomon also made gifts to her. Apparently, how- 
ever, Solomon was the party enriched by the transaction. In 
what seems to be their most natural meaning, these accounts 
say that it was a frequent thing for kings and sages to seek 
and that these 
to him, in 


interviews with Solomon, interviews were a 


his other 
resources (I Kings 10: 24, 25; 2 Chron. 9 : 23, 24).—Ax 
hundred and twenty talents of gold: 
that Hiram paid him a like amount? (1 Kings 9 : 14.) 
sephus (Ant., VIII, v. 


between Hiram and Solomon, in which Hiram lost, and paid 


source of revenue addition to many 
Is it a mere coincidence 
Jo- 
3) speaks of a contest in wisdom 
Solomon a great deal of money. Was the one hundred and 
twenty talents, in each of these two instances, the stake in a 
royal contest? To ask this question is not to answer it, 
though the. question itself is suggestive. 

In the Koran (XXVII) and in many Jewish and Arabian 
traditions there are many statements and narratives touching 
the qieen of Sheba, some of them grotesque, some of them 
entertaining and instructive. § 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
KSA™» 
The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HREE names of mighty men of the past fire the imagina- 
tion of all Western Asia and Arabia beyond those of any 
others, outside Muhammadanism,— Nimrod, the mighty hunter; 
Solomon, the wise king ; and Iskander,—that is, Alexander, 
—the wondrous conqueror. Even in his lifetime, indeed, the 
fame of Solomon made its way to distant lands, and, among 
others, to Sheba, a region in South Arabia, known to the 
ancients as the land of the Sabeans, running back from the 
shores of the Red Sea, and forming very nearly what is now 
the Turkish province of Yemen. It was famous in the Old 
World for its trade in incense, balsam, myrrh, and other 
** spices,’’ but seems now, from the reports of travelers, to 
boast only of occasional oases amid much desert. 

It is strange, however, how countries change in their im- 
portance. I have, for example, seen at Thebes, on the wall 
of the temple of Queen Hasheps, who reigned over Egypt 
long before Solomon’s day, elaborate paintings of a fleet of 
thirty oared galleys, with sails, sent by her to bring back ftom 





** Punt,”’ the northern part of Somali land, from Bab el-Mad- * 


deb to Cape Guardafui, just such cargoes as were brought to 
Solomon from farther eastern lands. Yet Punt is now a mere 
waste, perhaps from want of irrigation. 

The queen of Sheba having, according to Eastern tradition, 
been summoned to come and pay homage to Solomon, did so, 
with a great train, her visit forming a memorable event in 
Jewish history. Scripture tells us that her desire was to learn 
for herself about the fame that had come to him ‘ concerning 
the name of the Lord,’’ which may mean,—as one noted for 
the temple he had built to Jehovah, and as specially endowed 
with wisdom by him as a reward. She had resolved, in East- 
ern fashion, to test that wisdom by asking him hard riddles 
(Judg. 14: 12; Prov. 1:6); but all these, we are told, he 
satisfactorily answered, and thus established his claim to all 
the intellectual supremacy ascribed to him. 

But his wisdom, in her conception of it, was not confined 
to intellectual acuteness ; his buildings and everything else 
showed it in their degree. The palace built by him, the 
splendor of the royal table, the grandeur of the long array of 
his officers of state who sat at meat with him, the appoint- 
ments and number of his servants waiting on the guests, and 
the magnificence of the cup-bearers who poured out the wines 
for the company and for the king himself, with, among many 
other wonders, the grand staircase by which he could ascend 
privately from his palace on the slope of Ophel, south of the 
temple, to the house of the Lord,—apparently a very fine 
specimen of Phenician architecture, —overwhelmed the queen 
with admiration. 

Her gifts to one sa great were proportionately splendid, con- 
sisting besides, doubtless, much else, of no less than a hundred 
and twenty talents of gold, a ‘* very great store of Spices, and 
’’-the quantity of spices, indeed, being larger, 
But, 
in this case, Solomon was not to be outdone in generosity, 


precious stones, 


we are told, than ever came to Jerusalem at one tinie. 


giving her, in return, ‘‘all her desire, whatsoever she asked,’’ 

The fame of the great king may, however, be better realized 
from the exaggerated legends it has created. He had power, 
it is alleged, over all genii, whole bodieS of whom served in 
his armies, while others served as attendants in his palace, 
He knew the language of all creatures, but specially delighted 
in that of the birds, which were ‘constantly used by him to 
carry his messages. He had a carpet of green silk of pro- 
digious size. On this his throne was set when he was about 
to travel, the carpet being large enough to allow his armies 
also to stand on it,—the men on his right, the genii on his 
left. 


whole into the air, and bore it whithersoever he wished, the 


All being ready, the wind, at his command, raised the 


army of birds flying overhead to shade them all from the sun. 
The entrance to his palace was of clear glass, over running 
water, which frightened the queen so that she pulled up her 
skirts, thinking she had to ford a stream to get to the house. 
Hiram of Tyre, like the queen, is said by Josephus to have 
tried the royal wisdom by riddles, so favorite a mental exercise 
are such puzzles in the East. Solomon, says Josephus, also 
céuld cast out devils, and write charms which healed the sick, 
and left behind him many forms of magic spells. But it is in 
the Koran that we find the most striking proofs of the. mighty 
fame of the Jewish king, Muhammad having doubtless col- 
lected current Jewish legends, as well as those of Arab origin, 
That he was a man of singular ability is the only explanation 
of this exceptional posthumous reputation, Had he been less 
selfish and less sensual, less a mere splendid despot and more 
a friend of his people, this empty extravagant fame would 
have perhaps been less full of marvels, but his character and 
services to the world would have been infinitely greater. 


* Bournemouth, England. 


A Seeking Soul Satisfied 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


UR Lord's 


Solomon warrants us in finding deep significance in it. 


reference to the queen of Sheba’s visit to 
Her eager seeking, at the cost of weary travel, for the wisdom 
which he “could impart, was pointed to as shaming the indif- 
ference of the generation who would not listen to incarnate 

He claimed to be 
Striking and pictu- 
resque, then, as the long procession of foreigners, with their 


Wisdom itself, when it stood among them. 
perfectly what Solomon was partiall. 


strange attire and loaded camels, must have looked, as they 
passed through the narrow, crooked streets of Jerusalem, the 
The 


motives that brought the queen there were nobler than curi- 


importance of this incident lies deeper than the surface. 


osity or whim ; and she stands out on the page forever as an 
example of a soul seeking after the knowledge of God, and 
finding what it sought. 

1. We may first note the magnet that drew the queen to 
Solomon. It was ‘* the 
The 


meaning is somewhat obscure, but the most natural interpre- 


Verse I gives it in a striking phrase. 
fame of Solomon concerning the name of the Lord.’’ 


tation is that Solomon’s reputation as knowing, and able to 
teach, the name or manifested character of Jehovah, 
reached her in her distant kingdom. rr 


The news had sti 



















































































































































































































































































































































deep longings in her heart, or, rather, had opened for her the 
hope of having longings that had long sighed through it satis- 
fied at last. If she had not cherished such, the fame of Solo- 
mon would have been but idle talk, or would only have 
suggested making alliance with him. 

Many heard of his fame; one came to have her questions 
answered, Doubtless she had been groping her way in the 
dark, and had felt that her national gods had no power to help 
or satisfy. Vainly had she strained her eyes in the gloom, 
‘* more than they that watch for the morning,’’ and now she 
sees far off a spot of light that may herald the dawn. She will 
hasten to it, perhaps it is light from heaven. So she gathers 
her train, loads her camels, and sets out on her march from 
her kingdom in the south of Arabia, through the desert, and 
up to Jerusalem. 

She was no frivolous woman in search of a new sensation, 
but was driven by heart-thirst after the living God, which she 
had vainly striven to slake at broken cisterns of idolatry, 
which could hold no water. Unless she had been such, Jesus 
would not have held her up as an example to shame his gene- 
ration, In her was fulfilled beforehand the prophecy that 
when ‘‘ the glory of the Lord is risen upon ”’ Israel, ‘‘ kings ”’ 
shall come ‘‘ to the brightness of thy rising.’’ She headed the 
long procession, in which the wise men from the East, who, 
perhaps, came from the same land, and brought like gifts, had, 
long after, a place. 

The name of the Lord was set in Israel that thence it 
might ray out to all the earth, and the national function was 
discharged by the king whose possession of the knowledge 
and certitude which heathenism lacked, and some in heathen- 
ism yearned for with a great pain, drew this queenly soul to 
him to learn his wisdom, There is an attractive power in the 
possession of the knowledge of God, which would be more 
often manifest if Christians let their light shine more clearly 
than they dften do. Something is wrong if they draw none to 
rejoice in the light. 

But we shine only by reflected light. ‘A greater than 
Solomon is here.’’ Jesus has that ‘‘name of the Lord’”’ not 
only more completely than the king of Israel, but in a higher 
than human fashion. Solomon could communicate a limited 
wisdom by words, but Jesus is the wisdom of God manifested 
in flesh, and, when once seen, he draws seeking souls to him- 
self by a divine attraction.” We need no long journey to come 
tohim. ‘‘ The word is nigh thee.’’ He has come to the far- 
off land to seek for us, and we have but to listen to him as he 
speaks. But, alas, how many of us are like the careless gene- 
ration that lived within earshot of his gracious voice and would 
not hearken,! That Arabian queen will condemn many of us 
even more than she will them. 

2. We next see here the Satisfier of all hearts. 
“told her all her questions.’’ 
ture a seeking soul which He cannot answer in ‘‘ whom are 
hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge ’’? The reve- 
lation of God in Jesus meets all the needs, of all men. In it 
lie the ultimate solution of all problems concerning God, man, 
duty, and destiny. What he does not tell does not need to be 
known. And, if there still remain somé things concerning 
which we vainly interrogate the unreplying Christ, we may be 
sure that, if it were for our good, or possible within the limits 
of our earthly life, he ‘* would have told’’ us. . 


Solomon 
And what question can tor- 


Not only are the foundations of all true theology and ethics 
laid in the gospel, and the only steady beam of light across the 
darkness of the grave thrown by it, but every hunger of the 
heart is satisfied by Jesus, who will enter into every waiting 
soul, and will there, by no outward instruction, but by the 
breathings of his own Spirit, speak and give wisdom for all 
circumstances, rest for all desires, and peace in all strife. In 
him, and in him alone, can the noble, though often vain, 
quest of the soul find its object. There the wearied bird can 
fold its wings and rest as in the nest. There can the strayed 
child creep close as to a mother’s breast, and forget its fears, 
its loneliness, and its wanderings. 

3. The queen’s words (vs. 6-9) and gifts suggest wide truths. 
First, her experience that the reality transcended all report 
and expectation is repeated in every heart that faithfully clings 
to Jesus and brings its questions and doubts to him. ‘‘ He 
must be loved ere that to you he will seem worthy of your 
love.’’ Just as, after all the speech of poets from the begin- 
ning of the world, the sweetness of love has not been told, 
and every heart that is blessed by it feels that it is more than 
all words can declare ; so, after all that saints and evangelists 
have said of Christ, each soul which enters into faithful fel- 
lowship with him finds that *‘ the half was not told” it. No 
painter can put the melting glories of sunset-on his canvas. 
No description can give one who has not heard it a true 
impression of the majesty and pathos of Beethoven’s thunder- 
ous music. Nothing but tasting for ourselves can tell us how 
good the Lord is. Even here Jesus gives ‘‘to eat of the hid- 
den manna,’’ and the secrets of his love are only known by 
the loving heart. No man who rejects him knows rightly him 
whom he rejects. 

That new experience of his sweetness wakes the desire for 
its perpetual continuance. The queen remembered that she 
had to go all the weary way back to her own land, and _ hear 
no more wisdom from Solomon’s lips. So she breaks into the 
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wistful benediction on the men who stood before him continu- 
ally and heard his wisdom, which was more than half lamenta- 
tion over her own privation. So hearts that have drunk 
deeply of Christ’s communications do sometimes, and permis- 
sibly, long for that land where ‘his servants see his face,’’ 
and are taught the higher lessons of heaven. 

But we do not need to die in order to stand continually 

before our greater Solomon. We may have him ever with us, 
and may be taught of him, as the truth is in Jesus. The 
Psalmist’s one desire, that he might ‘‘ dwell in the house of the 
Lord all the days of his life, to behold the beauty of the Lord, and 
to inquire in his temple,’’ may be fulfilled in us, even though we 
spend our days in busy tasks. Sheba was far from Jerusalem, 
and only a remembrance remained to its queen of the bright 
brief days of her visit. Our earthly dwelling-place is not far 
from the Christ, though he is throned in heaven, and we may 
hear, not only the faint echo of past words in our memories, 
but may, hour by hour, receive fresh whispers from him, 
The queen traced all Solomon’s wisdom to Jehovah, and 
saw a signal proof of his love to Israel in his making Solomon 
king. Apparently she forsook her idols and became a wor- 
shiper of Jehovah. But, at all events, her thanksgiving may 
remind us of how the greatest proof of God’s love to men is 
that he has given us Jesus to be our light and our king. 
**God commendeth his own love toward us, in that, while we 
were yet sinners, Christ died for us.’’ 

Nor must we leave out of sight the queen’s gifts. Hearts 
burdened with gratitude ease themselves by glad gifts, which 
are poor, however costly, compared with the gifts first re- 
ceived, The queen’s gold and spices and jewels were little 
by the side of what she bore away with her to her land. The 
wisdom which Christ gives is more precious than gold, its fra- 
grance makes all spices but scentless -weeds, its luster out- 
blazes diamonds: They who truly learn of him will yield 
themselves to him. We cannot pay him with earthly riches, 
and many of us have little of these to give; but in the com- 


merce of heaven ‘only hearts repay his heart, and ‘‘ we love’ 


him, because he first loved us.”’ 
Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 


KY 
Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Seeking for Wisdom 


()"" could wish that he were well assured that the quest 

of Sheba’s queen had in it something more worthy of 
the effort than a testing of Solomon by mere riddles and sub- 
tleties. 

And one could wish that Solomon was in a state of mind at 
this time to show her something more than his table service, 
the millinery of his household, his butlers, etc. Perhaps all 
was better than appears, and a gracious result in far-off Sheba 
will be revealed in the last day. 

The enterprise and zeal of the queen of Sheba in going a 
thousand miles to test reports of wisdom, are most highly to 
be commended. 

The Saviour commended it as in marked contrast with the 
obdurate stupidity of the Jews who would not learn of him 
(Matt. 12:42). The main point of the lesson is the interpre- 
tation that Jesus gave of the incident ‘‘a greater than Solo- 
mon is here.’’ It is a crime to live in the presence of wisdom 
and not learn it. We go to Sunday-school, what for? To 
see a reed shaken with the wind—that is, music—to see soft 
raiment, a prophet? All the time Jesus himself is there, 
waiting to be seen, seeking to manifest himself, and tenderly 
saying ‘*Come’’ to the careless. 

In coming to Christ we do so because we have heard the re- 
It has been preached frém the 
pulpit, published in the papers, talked in the weekly meeting, 
testified to by dying men that he is the chiefest among ten 
thousand and the one altogether lovely. We find the reality 
far beyond the report. The half has not been told nor can 


port of his wisdom and grace. 


be. Where love is infinite, but little can be worded in the 
speech of men. 

The queen was fully satisfied, and gave glad testimony of 
what she had found. She also added great treasure as a gift. 
Much more should we give glad testimony to what we find in 
the loving Jesus. 

The queen did not believe the report of the king’s wisdom 
(v. 7). But in the mere hope that it might be true she took 
the long journey, prepared to pay the great price if it were 
true. The wisdom of our Lord is worth seeking at any cost. 


University Park, Colo. 
XS 
Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


ND .. . the gucen of Sheba... came (v. 1). Fifteen 
hundred miles away from Jerusalem, separated from it 

by deserts wide and waterless, there, in Arabia Felix, dwelt 
and reigned the queen of Sheba. Even to that distance, and 
it was an immense distance when you measur it by tracts of 





burning desert which could be traversed.only by the slow 
pacing of the camel, had the fame of Solomon in his greatnes<. 
splendor, wisdom, gone, At least seventy-five days would the 
journey consume,—that in going and thé same time in return. 
ing,—and the way would be weary with vast stretches of sand, 
where there would be no Water, and in which no green thing 
could grow. It would be menaced, too, by prowling Bed’ween 
and various danger. But, notwithstanding, the queen ot 
Sheba would behold with her own eyes such splendor, and 
herself drink in from Solomon’s very lips such wisdom. And 
the long and difficult journey is undertaken and accomplished. 
For every one of us there is the greater Solomon. His fame 
fills all the ages. His wisdom is that of Deity. He is 
separated from us by no distance, he is brother with us in our 
nature. Approach to him is menaced by no danger, and 
made difficult by no toilsome marches. And we need him so 
And there is a kind of hunger in our hearts for him. 
Yet there are multitudes who will not go to him, who will 
not take the simple steps of repentance and faith toward him. 
Lét the queen of Sheba at onceshame us and incite us. 


sorely. 


‘*Closer is he than breathing, 
And nearer than hands and feet:’’ 


How the queen of Sheba will rise up in judgment with us, if 
we will not come to and accept this greater Solomon, within 
whisper-reach of any sincerely seeking soul. 

To prove him with hard questions (v.11). Somewhat trivial, 
I fear, we might think the questions of this queen to which 
Solomon gave answer. They were doubtless, to great degree, 
the merely puzzling riddles so common in the East. But not 
altogether to the solving of such puzzles did Solomon devote, 
himself. The splendid common-sense of the Book of Prov- 
erbs assures us such could not have been the case. Doubtless 
many of the questions and answers going back and forth be- 
tween this king and queen we should think trivial. But the 
greater Solomon gives answer to the deepest and most anxious 
questionings, —to questions deep as life, and vast as destiny, and 
great as God. 
question of my immortality ; and where all the sages fail, or, 


I put to this greater Solomon the tremendous 


at best, but dimly hint, he makes answer in the most unquiver- 
ing teaching, and buttresses his teaching by his resurrection. 
I put “to the greater Solomon the question concerning a par- 
In sad moods I want to know about 
it. It would be terrible to me to feel I was the sport of fate, 
or simply grain ground between the upper and the nether 
millstones of pitiless law. ~And he makes revelation of the 
heavenly Father’s heart, and points to the lily as specimen of 
divine care, and tells me no sparrow falls without the heavenly 
Father’s notice, and that even the hairs of my head are num- 
bered. I grow satisfied and quiet in the certainty of the 
gentle wrap and clasp of 4 divine, particularizing Providence. 
I want to know if prayer is real and reaching, if God really 
regards, and will really answer. And the greater Solomon is 
full of teaching that no earthly father is so quick to reply to a 
child’s cry as is the heavenly Father to netice mine. Sq 
I get faith in prayer, and am rendered able to pray the prayer 
of faith. My own heart condemns 
me, and God is greater than my heart. 


ticular providential care, 


I am consciously sinful. 
I fear, question, 
wonder, whether there can be such a thing as the forgiveness 
of my sins. And, lo! 
the greater Solomon makes answer in his limitless atonement, 
So the very hardest and most 
calling questions, which no one else ever has answered or can 
perfectly answer, get complete reply on the lips of the greater 
Solomon. 

The half was.not told me (v. 
of the greater Solomon. 


I can ask no more abysmal question. 


and I know I can be forgiven. 


7). Nor can the half be told 


‘* Things which eye saw not, and ear heard not, 
And which entered not into the heart of man, ; 
Whatsoever things God prepared for them that love him."’ 


As the great Apostle thinks of it, words fail even his inspired 
lips. He can only break forth into doxology : ‘‘ Now unto 
him that is able to do exceeding abundantly above all that we 
ask or think, according to the power that wourketh in us, unto 
him be the glory in the church and in Christ Jesus unto all 
genéfations for ever and ever.’’ 

Until I came, and mine eyes had seen it (v. 7). 
value and result of a personal experience. Make personal 
test of the greater Solomon. Do you cometo him. Let your 
eyes see him. This is his invitation to you, as it was to those 
in the old time,—‘‘ Come and see.’’ 


Philadelphia. 


Here is the 


' KSYS> re 
Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 


HIS lesson is easy to teach, for it is most picturesque. 
Beware, however, of spending too much time on the 
story. Be sure to go on to the practical application of the 
principle that underlies it all, as set forth by Jesus Christ in 
our golden text. 
We shall all one day see this renowned queen. When? 
At the day of judgment, for she will be there, and we shall 














































































































none of us be absent. Our Lord says that in that day she will 
rise up in condémnation of the people who lived in his time, 
for she did much more in her search for truth than they were 
willing to do, She journeyed fifteen hundred miles and back 
to hear the wisdom of a mere man, while the men of Christ’s 
day were not willing to listen to the teaching of a far greater 
than Solomon, though he was at their very doors. 

If this was true in the case of those who lived in Christ’s 
time, it is just as true of all who live in this year 1896. If we 
do not value the advantages that we enjoy, and make right use 
of them, this queen will one day bear witness against us. And, 
in truth, our condemnation will be greater than that of the 
men who surrounded Christ, for our privileges are far greater 
than even theirs were. This is easy to prove, inasmuch as we 
have the Word of God in our hands, and have the history of 
eighteen hundred years of Christianity behind us, and, more 
than all, have the present power of the Holy Spirit of God to 
guide us into all truth. 

The principle, then, that the teacher should enforce to-day, 
is this, that, the greater our privilege, the greater our condem- 
nation if we abuse it. This is something that many do not 
practically realize. We all agree that there are many who de- 
serve utter condemnation, and we speak of the dwellers in the 
Five Points, or the North End, or some other part of the city in 
which we dwell, as peculiarly.bad. They are bad, many of 
them, no doubt, But there may be those who are worse. I 
verily believe that in New York City, for example, there are far 
worse men living on Fifth Avenue than there are living in the 
Five Points. While some of the very salt of the earth live on 
Fifth Avenue, there also lives the scum of the earth. If a poor 
man cheats for the sake of the bread of his children, it is in- 
deed wrong ; but what shall we say of that man who needs 
borrow no anxiety for his bread, who cheats for the sake of 
getting a little richer? If the one is damnable, the other is 
twice so, 

I do not know how many grades there are in hell, but I do 
know that the lowest grade will be for those who, having had 
advantages, have shamefully abused them. Not to the idola- 
trous heathen will the greatest condemnation come, but to the 
dweller in America, who has light, and who refuses to follow 
it. This is a most serious doctrine, for it cuts very close 
home. How much light have 1? And how do I use what I 
have? There are no questions that are more serious than 
these. Our Master says that at the judgment day there will 
be some on the left hand who will urge that Jesus ate and 


‘drank with them, and taught in the very streets of their village. 


Yet this will be a vain plea, for they refused to obey his voice. 
Obedience to the truth is all that will avail in that great day. 


New York City. 
KY 
Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 


By Faith Latimer 


AS King Solomon very rich? What can you tell of his 
possessions? In what did his wealth consist? How 
did he gain such great wisdom? Was he able to plan and 
execute whatever works of beauty he pleased, with no need of 
economy lest his designs cost too much to carry out? After 
many years of wealth, he said of himself that he made great 
works, he planted vineyards, orchards, gardens, with every 
kind of fruit ; he made pools of water, brought in pipes from 
streams and springs far from Jerusalem. He had pleasures 
in abundance, musical instruments, players and singers, many 
delights for himself and his people. 

The Fame of Solomon.—In every port where his ships 
landed, in cities and towns_where his trade extended, in every 
kingdom, town, or village far away, where traveling mer- 
chants carried the products of Judea, and brought back goods 
in their caravans, people had heard of King Solomon, the 
wisest, richest, most famous of kings. We, too, thousands of 
years after he lived, know of the fame cf Solomon, not only the 
record of his rare greatness, but because of One who is greater 
than Solomon, who spoke of the glory of Solomon. Do you 
know who said of the lilies that ‘‘ Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these’’? How is Christ greater than 
Solomon? Can costly gifts compare with his free gifts of love, 
forgiveness, grace, and peace ? 

The Queen of Sheba.—In a country called Sheba, rich in 
gold, gems, and spices; reigned a queen who heard of Solo- 
mon. She was told of his wealth and his wisdom. Probably 
the fame of the golden temple and the worship of the true 
God had reached her; for she ‘‘ heard of the fame of Solomon 
concerning the name of the Lord.’’ 
way south of Jerusalem (use map). There were dry, hot, 
sandy deserts; steep mountains, rocks, ravines; dangerous 
paths, where wild Arabs robbed and sometimes murdered 
travelers,—all to be crossed by those who went from Arabia 
to Judea. But the queen resolved to go, and her will must 
be obeyed. The caravan was made ready —men and women 
servants, strong, obedient .camels, were chos :n ; gold, precious 
stones, and rare spices were selected ; food, tents, and pro- 
visions, as well as clothing, all packed, to be borne by camels 
on the long journey. So the queen came to Jerusalem to see 


Her home was a long 
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for herself the king of whose fame she had heard. She did 
not know that her own fame should last as long ‘as that of the 
great king. She never dreamed that a coming King should 
tell of her as the queen of the south who should some 
day rise up in judgment against those who would not listen to 
his teaching; for ‘‘ she came from the uttermost parts of the 
earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon,’’ She came with much 
magnificence, but as an. earnest Jearner, with strivings of 
heart, to know the truth about Solomon, and about Solomon’s 
God. 

What the Queen Saw.—What would you have tried to see 
if you had been allowed to visit King Solomon in Jerusalem ? 
Of course, the queen saw the temple building and the palace 
with its throne of ivory and gold. She saw the daily feasts, 
the golden cups and dishes, the servants in his house, those to 
wait on his guests, his horses and chariots, 
sparkling, showy robes. 


the princes in 
breathed odors 
that made all the air delicious even for one accustomed to per- 
fumed gales in her own land. Most of all, she wondered at 
the passage and stairway which led from the king’s palace to 
the temple. She was dazzled by each new wonder, until it 
seemed that all the splendor in her own land was as nothing. 
She tried to test Solomon’s wisdom, but she soon had no hope 
that she could puzzle him with questions, for he understood 
them all. Many stories are told of her visit which are not in 
the Bible. One story is that she brought to Solomon two 
beautiful bouquets of flowers, one real, 
ficial, but an exact imitation. 
real one. 


She heard music, 


the other only arti- 
She asked him to select the 
He opened a window, and the honey-bees came 
buzzing about the true blossoms. Would not one who taught 
lessons from the ant also learn from the bee ? 

What the Queen Said.—How did she intend to prove Solo- 
mon when she came? She opened her heart to him, not 
afraid to ask questions, nor ashamed of her ignorance, and 
Solomon answered everything she asked, not in a lordly 
way, proud or conscious of his great wisdom. He was like 
the all-wise Father, who gives wisdom liberally to all who ask, 
with no upbraiding for their ignorance. .She told Solomon 
what she had heard in her own country, that she found it all 
true, only that the half had not been told. She saw the secret 
of the prosperity of his land and his people. She called the 
men who stood before the king, happy and blest because 
the Lord delighted in king and people, and made Solomon 
king to reign justly in the name of the Lord. She learned 
the lesson well, for she found that true blessedness could only 
be given by the true God, 

Exchange of Gifts.—Look in the tenth verse and find the 
gifts the queen gave to King Solomon, which she brought 
with her great train. Then read in the thirteenth verse of the 
presents Solomon gave toher. Whatever her eyes desired, or 
she wished. to have, Solomon gave with royal bounty. The 
camels knelt to receive the treasure-loads in exchange for some 
of the packs they had brought to Jerusalem. Men and maid- 
servants were ready to return across the desert way, having 
learned much of foreign lands, carrying with them new 
ideas, as well as plants, which took root and grew in their 
native country. But their queen carried within her heart the 
knowledge of Solomon’s God; for she had found something 
dearer than all,—‘‘ the pearl of great price.’’ 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Annie S. Harlow 


Prayliven TRUTH,—The greater than Solomon is here. * 

Introduction to Lesson.—(Note.—-The attention of the 
class may be aroused by the use of a sand-map of the ancient 
world and objects.) East of that sea which the Israelites 
crossed when they left Egypt-is a country called Sheba, rich 
in gold and spices of all kinds, and in precious stones, This 
was ruled over by a famous rich queen known as the queen of 
Sheba. In her far-away country she had learned, from the 
travelers and the merchantmen who came to trade in the gold 
and the spices and the precious stones of her land, of the wis- 
dom, the riches, and the honor, of Solomon. She heard, too, 
of his wonderful palace, that was made of marble, and was 
rich with gold and cedar trimmings,—the wonderful palace 
that it took thirteen years to build,—and of the great pools or 
ponds which Solomon had cut out in the solid rock in the city 
of Jerusalem. She had heard, also, with even more surprise, 
of the marvelous temple which Solomon had built to his God. 
She had_been told that Solomon’s wisdom, of which she heard 
such strange stories, and his riches and the peace of his land, 
came from his God. She worshiped idols, and did not know 
of the true and living God,—Solomon’s God and: ours,—but 
every story which she heard of the blessings that had come 
upon Solomon filled her with a desire to know about his God, 
and she determined to learn about him. 

If we had been in her palace at the time of this lesson, I am 
sure that we should have seen a strange sight. Everything 
about the palace would have shown that a long journey was 
about to be taken. It was twelve or fifteen hundred miles 





from the queen’s city up to Jerusalem, and it would take 
many weeks, perhaps two or three months, certainly much 
longer than it would take us to cross the ocean, visit Queen 
Victoria, and return to our land. The rich queen, however, 
had no such conveniences for traveling as we have ; and, if we, 
could look outside her door, we should see a long procession 
of camels in bright trappings or harnesses, in charge of gaily 
dressed men. That whitest camel, with the ornaments of gold 
and of precious stones, and if8 tinkling bells, and with a queer 
little tent on its back, is the queen’s carriage. Brilliant as the 
animal looks in all these gay colors and sparkling stones, 
neither you nor I would enjoy riding far on its back. We 
should find it a very rough, jolting, uncomfortable seat. The 
queen, however, has determined to start on this long journey, 
for she wants to know about the God who can bless and help 
people as Solomon has been blessed and helped by him. She 
takes with her costly gifts for the king, millions of dollars of 
gold, besides precious stones, and spices more than we know 
how to measure. She travels across that country through 
which the Israelites wandered for forty years. Do you re- 
member its name? In the heat of the day her servants must 
have set up tents, in which the company rested till the latter 
part of the afternoon. (Set up tents along the route as we 
move on the blocks or the toy camels that are used for holding 
attention.) After many weeks of wearisome journeyings she 
comes to Beersheba, where Abraham dug a well (locate), 
Here she rests awhile, then moves on to Hebron (locate), where 
David was first anointed king, and where she was probably 
met by a great procession from Solomon’s court, who escort 
the queen to the palace. She is followed by her servants with 
She is filled with 
wonder as the magnificence of the palace and of the temple 
and its services grow upon her, and, as she is taken about the ~ 
kingdom, and sees the comfort and the peace in which the 
people live, and as she visits Joppa (locate), and sees the great 


the gifts which she has brought for the king. 


ships (paper ships pinned on the sand-board) bringing in gold 
and silver and ivory and apes and peacocks, and as she sees 
the numbers of the king’s servants, and the richness and beauty 
of their ‘‘ uniforms,’’ 


she is still more surprised, She stays 


many days with the king, who answers all her questions, 
many of which, I think, must have been about his God. 

When she is ready to go home, she says to Solomon, “I 
heard many wonderful things about your land, and your 
riches, and your wisdom, but I did not believe the words till 
I came and saw with my own eyes; and, behold, the half was 
not told me.’’ She then returns to her own country, taking 
with her rich gifts from King Solomon, and, we trust, that 
richest and best gift, the knowledge of God. 

She, without being invited, came from the uttermost parts 
of-the earth, at very great cost of time and strength and 
to learn of God, but the ‘‘ greater than Solomon 
[let these words be printed on the board] is Aere,’’ waiting 


to give us the blessing ‘* without money and’ without price.”’ 


money, 


The Saviour has invited us to take that which is better than 
all the gold and the silver that Solomon gave to the queen of 
Sheba, even his word (pin or draw on the board a picture of 
the Bible), which, if we obey, will bring to us everlasting life. 
How dreadful it would be if at the last great day we should © 
find the queen in heaven, at God’s right hand, while any of 
us, who knew so much more about him than she did, should 
be shut out, because we would not receive his blessing and 
give to hinr our loving obedience! Shall such a dreadful 
God grant that it may not, (Pin 
to the review shield a crown under which are smaller crowns 
and the words ‘‘ Learn of him.’’) 


Philadelphia. 


thing be true of any of us? 


ASA 
Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


F IR review the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 
1, THE QUEsT (vs. 1, 2).—Where was Sheba ? 
the condition of that country then ? 
was Solomon’s fame transmitted over the world ? 


What was 
What is it now? How 
What side 
How 
What were some of the 
Why did she make the, 
What do you think of her purpose? In our day, 
how are men spared the necessity of such arduous quests for 
wisdom? With what kinds of ‘‘ questions ’’ did she propose 
to test Solomon ? Why did she carryso much treasure? Why 
were spices so conspicuous in it? 


of his character seems to have become the best known ? 
far did the queen of Sheba trav@? 
great difficulties of the journey? 
journey ? 


What kinds of precious 
stones could she bring from Sheba ? 

2. THE GLORY OF SOLOMON (vs. 3-5).—What “house” 
is probably meant in verse 4? How could Solomon command 
(1 Kings 4: 22, 23.) What else was note- 
worthy about his table ? (1 Kings 10: 21.) What is meant by 
? his ‘‘ascent’’? What would be our phrase 
for ‘‘ there was no more spirit in her ’’ ? 


3. THE HALF WAs not TOLD (vs. 6, 7).—What oe > 


the rarest viands ? 


his ‘‘ ministers *’ 


frauk acknowledgment of Solomon’s glory show abou 


= 
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queen’s character? What use did Christ make of this inci- 
dent? (Matt. 12:42.) What should we be willing to undergo to 
find Christ? What will be our-gain when we have found him ? 
4. BLEssep BE THE LorpD (vs. 8, 9).—What other reasons 
for the happiness of Solomon’s servants might the queen have 
given? Why would these reasons have been far inferior? 
? What does verse 9 hint regarding Solomon’s conversations 
with the queen? In what senseeonly can one bea ‘self-made 

man ’’? 

5. Girts (vs. 40, 13).—What was the value of the gold in 
modern money? According to Eastern custom, how was the 
queen recompensed for her liberality? How does gift-giving 
ennoble one? What gifts are we to bring to Christ? to re- 














































































ceive from him ? ‘ 
For the Superintendent 

1, What visitor came to Solomon? 2. From how far? 3. 
With what purpose? 4. What did she see that greatly pleased 
her? 5. What impressed her most? 6. What did she say 
about it all? 7. To whom did she ascribe all the honor? 8. 
How did she show her appreciation of it all? 9. How did 
Christ compare himself with Solomon ? 

Boston, Alass. 

— 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 

1. On what errand did the queen of Sheba come to Solo- 
mon? 2, What are we told as to Solomon's answers to her 
questions? 3. What did the queen say of those who lived in 
Solomon's presence? 4. Whom did the queen recognize as 
a having given Solomon his greatness? 5. To what all-wise 
; and all-loving King may we turn for help to-day ? 


@@ These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 
is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy to 
John D. Wattles & Co., 103: Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


aac IN TRADITION,— Eastward Solomon’s fame 
spread certainly to Persia, where it is still maintained 
that Persepolis was built by genii at his command. Monu 
ments at Shiraz are attributed to him, while, nearer home, he 
Be was asserted to be the architect of the unique and massive 
substructures of Baalbec. One of the most magnificent and 
perfect ruins of Syria, inferior only to Baalbec, brought to 
our notice by Mr, Jessop, an American missionary, Husn 
Suleiman, bears his name to this day, though evidently of 
Greek origin. 
ture or position, is considered to be beyond the power of 


In fact, almost every ruin which, by its struc- 


ordinary men to construct, is popularly ascribed to Solomon. 
Wor less widely spread is the tradition of his surpassing wis- 
dom. Much of this may be attributed to the statements of the 
Koran concerning him, but yet more is due to independent 
tradition. Nor is this to be wondered at. The king who 
could found Tadmor, not very far from the Euphrates and 
Babylon, must have had influence and fame far beyond the 
states which he personally ruled, 









































The legends of Persia, 
Arabia, and Egypt, are not merely expansions of the scanty 
notices of the Old Testament, but are the result of the impres- 
sion made by the personality of the most magnificent of kings, 
though now exaggerated by tradition. 

QUEEN OF SHEBA IN History.—There can be little doubt 
that the queen of Sheba was the ruler of a great South Arabian 
kingdem, known to the Greeks as Sabaea, and to the moderns 
as Yemen, ‘It is true there is another Sheba in North Africa, 
and that the Abyssinians claim the ‘‘ queen ;’’ but the Sheba 
of Africa was never more than an Egyptian dependency, that of 
Arabia was the capital of a great nation. We may be surprised 
to find a ‘* queen ’’ holding supreme power among an Oriental 
people ; but it is interesting to note that, from Solomon’s time 
downwards, we find almost a succession of queens of Southern 
Arabia. In fact, the Arabs of the country near Egypt seem 

to have been regularly governed by queens. Tiglath-Pileser 
conquered their queen, called Hhabeba. A successor of hers, 
Tsamsi, their queen, was subdued by Sargon ; and two other 
queens, at least, are mentioned in subsequent history. 
OPuHtik AND SABEA.—Solomon’s trade with ( phir, whether we 
- place Ophir in Arabia, in East Africa, or in the Malabar coasts 
of India, must have brought him into touch with the Sabeans, 
and we may be sure that his fame lost nothing by the reports of 
his sailors. The presents which, in Eastern fashion, the queen 
brought with her, were such as would naturally be obtained in 
Southern Arabia. We do not know that gold was produced 
in Arabia, but it was at least the emporium for the merchandise 
both of East Africa and of India, and classical writers tell us 
of the enormous wealth in precious metals possessed by the 
Sabeans. Herodotus also recounts the spices of Sabaea, 
which were frankincense, laudanum, gum tragacanth (still 
obtained from thence), myrrh, and especially opobalsam. Of 
precious stones, the coasts still furnish some of the finest 
pearls, while the emerald and turquoise are still exported. 
Ancient writers add to these a long list of precious stones pro- 
duced in Arabia. 
The College, Durham, England. 
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By the Rev. William Ewing 


‘“*To PROVE HIM WITH HARD Quvestions.’’— The pro- 
pounding of ‘‘ hard questions ’’ and riddles has always been a 
favorite form of entertainment among friends in the Orient. The 
traditional accounts of Solomon’s encounters with Hiram, king 
of Tyre, are both instructive and amusing, Hiram being 
worsted until he called to his assistance the acute and inge- 
nious Abdemon. The Arabs have books of riddles with 
answers, in which many take great delight. I remember once 
making a friendly call upon the municipal chief of Safed with 
one or two Arab companions. He prided himself chiefly on 
his knowledge of the intricacies of Arabic grammar,—his 
name was Hassan the grammarian,—and forthwith began to 
test the extent of my grammatical attainments. From this he 
passed to quéstions involving comparison of Arabic and Eng- 
lish, he knowing absolutely nothing of the latter language. 
He professed himself charmed with the interview in which 
hardly anything but question and answer had passed be- 
tween us, 

PRESENTS.—The habit of making presents to the great ones 
of the earth prevails over all the East. Even in less exalted 
ranks of life the same custom prevails, the gifts one sometimes 
receives being rather embarrassing, to say the. least. It is 
necessary to remember, however, that gifts of quite equal 
value are expected in return for those given. To fail thus to 
reciprocate would be regarded as a deep insult. But there is 
one source of expenditure for presents of which no return is 
to be looked for. If you visit a man of any eminence, the 
esteem in which you hold him is supposed to be measured by 
the amount of the largess bestowed upon his servants. - Feasts 
and holidays, when it is usual to exchange visits, are most 
profitable times for these people. A visit ‘to the capital for a 
Turkish subject of any standing means an outlay in this way 
which would astonish one unfamiliar with Eastern ways. One 
wealthy native gentleman known to me has long had a desire 
to visit Constantinople ; but, as he told me, he simply could 
not afford to go as one in his position ought, because of the 
ruinous expenditure it would entail to provide suitable pres- 
ents for the great men and their innumerable satellites. 


Ldgbasten, Birmingham, England. 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


READY FOR THE TEST. 


STRONG. 
SHE BELIEVED — pioy 


THE KING WISE. 


KIND, 


sue cong STRONGER, 

"0 RICHER, 

- THE RING wiser, 
KINDER, 


PROVE ME NOW, SAITH THE LORD, 
Las 


) —— 
| GREATER 
A nearer THAN SOLOMON 13 HERE, 


| TENDER 


| COME UNTO ME. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


* Repeat the story o'er and o'er." 

*‘ All hail, the power of Jesus’ name.’ 

** Jesus shall reign where'er the sun."’ 

** My Father is rich in houses and lands."’ 
**Oh, could I speak the matchless worth.” 
**My country, ‘tis of thee." 

**Who are these in bright array?" 

*“* I love to tell the story.’ 


ASS 


Lesson Summary 
wn grevokg fame had spread far and wide, arousing, 


doubtless, a variety of emotions in his contemporary 
rulers, The queen of Sheba regarded what she heard as over- 
stated, and, ‘confident of her own powers, she came to Jerusa- 
lem that she might see for herself, and test Solomon’s reputed 
wisdom by hard questions. To emphasize her own importance, 
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she came with a very great train, no such abundance eye; 
again entering the Holy City. But Solomon’s wisdom was 
more than a match for her acuteness, and his splendor far 
outshone hers. Her spirit, so abundant and confident at the 
outset, was wholly extinguished. There was no more spirit 
in her. Then she confesses her former disbelief, her present 
amazement, her appreciation of the favor enjoyed by Solo- 
mon’s retinue, her gratitude to God: for such a sovereign, and 
she seals her utterances by magnificent gifts. 


- 


Added Points 


** Prove all things,’’ said the Apostle, and so have said the 
wise in all ages. The queen of Sheba would test what was 
told her, and, testing, she was thoroughly assured. 

Tested and proved was Solomon’s wisdom. 
see that the Lord is good,’ 
will bring the proof. 


** Taste and 
’ said thé Psalmist. Testing this 

Candid acknowledgment of discovered misapprehension is 
but just. To change one’s mind in such a case shows genuine 
magnanimity. 

Efficient practical wisdom is a gracious gift from God, and 
a splendid boon to men. Thanksgiving is due for every dis- 
play of it. 

Appreciative words are good, but corresponding deeds are 
better. Love without works, like faith, is dead, being alone, 


International Primary Lessons 


(OPTIONAL) 


List for Fourth Quarter 


1. Tue Creation. Gen. 1; Job 38; Psa. 19; Psa. 104; John 1: 1-33 
Rev. 21. 

Golden Text. Thou, Lord, in the beginring hast laid the foundation 
of the earth ; and the heavens are the works of thine hands. Heb. 1: 10. 

2. Tue Detuce. Gen. 6-8; Job 22 : 13-18; Matt. 24 : 37-39; Luke17: 
26, 27. 

Golden Text. While the earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest, and 
cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day and night, shall not 
cease. Gen. 8 : 22. 


3. Tue Catt or ABRAHAM. Gen. 12: 1-5; Gen. 15: 1-18; Gen. 173% 
1-8; Acts 7: 1-7; Rom. 4; Heb. 11 : 8-19. 

Golden Test. Abraham believed God, . .. and he was called the 
Friend of God. Jas. 2 : 23. 

4. Josern in Eoyrpt. Gen. 37, 41,47; Psa. 105 : 16-23; Acts 7: 9-153 
Heb. 11 : 22. 

Golden Text. The Lord was with him, and that which he did, the 
Lord made it to prosper. Gen, 39 : 23 (last clause). 

5s. Tue Catt or Moses. Exod. 2: 1-10; Exod. 3: 1-10; Mark 9: 1 
10; Acts 7 : 20-35; Heb. 12 : 23-28. 

Golden Text. . And the Lord spake unto Moses,.. . 
eth unto his friend. Exod. 33 : 12 (first clause). 


as a man speak« 


6. THe Sappatu. Gen. 2: 1-3; Exod. 20 : 8-11; Exod. 31 : 12-173 
Neh. 13 : 15-23; Mark 2 : 23-28; John 5: 1-16. 

Golden Text. Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy. Exod, 
2o : 8, 

7. Tu& Exopus. Exod. 12: 29-42; Exod. 14, 15; Psa. 105 : 26-393 
Acts 7 : 36. 

Golden Text. The Lord is my light and my salvation ; whom shall I 
fear? Psa. 27: 1 (first clause). 


8. THe MAnna. Exod. 16: 1-15; Num. 11: 1-9; Psa. 78: 23-25; John 
6 : 28-35, 48-58. 

Golden Text. Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of life. John 68 
35 (first clause). 


9. Israel at Sinai. Exod. 19, 20, 32, 34; Roms 8:3; Gal. 3: 10-13, 

Golden Text. The law was given by"Moses, but grace and truth came 
by Jesus Christ. John 1 : 17. 

to. IN THE Promisep Lanp. Deut. 31 : 7-23; Josh. 1, 3, 4; Psa. 788 
53-55: Psa. 105 : 42-45. 

Golden Text. 1 will give it unto you to possess it, a land that floweth 
with milk and honey. Lev. 20 : 24 (middle clause). 


11. Gop’s Mercizrs Rememperep. Deut. 8; 1 Sam. 7 : 1-13; Psa, 
30: 1-4; 2 Sam. 7 : 18-29; Psa. 23. 
Gotden Text. The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not want. Psa. 23: 1. 


12. Review. - 
Golden Text: Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his bene 
fits. Psa. 103: 2. 


13. Tue Birtu or Jesus. Gen. 3:15; Isa. 9:6, 7: Isa. 7:14; Matt. 
1: 20-25; Matt. 2: 1-10; Luke r : 26-33; Luke 2: 1-17. 
Golden Text. Unto you is born this day in the city of David a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord. Luke 2: 11. 
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AKYSY 
Israel at Sinai 


Lesson for November 29 


By Julia E. Peck 


y THE preparation of this most difficult lesson it will be 

necessary for the teacher to put herself in the place of the 
children, for there is much in the text which, even with care- 
ful explanation, they cannot understand, because the events 
set forth are like nothing in their previous experience, instruc- 
tion, or association of ideas, and not even memory of words 
(signs of ideas) will help them here. Some of the simplest 
words of the text may be to them sealed books. For instance, 
have you ever discovered how impossible it is to describe a 
mountain to children who have never seen or heard of one ? 
Nine out of ten teachers would talk, to-day, of Mt. Sinai to 
such children, forgetting that they have no conception of the 
meaning of the word, or, discovering it accidentally, begin a 
description, only to see the children nudge each other with 
their elbows as they remark scornfully, ‘*She’s stuffing you.”’ 
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Those who have never seen a mountain have probably never 
seen a stone larger than a bird’s egg. Now what are we to do 
in this instance with the “‘tables of stone ’’? And yet these 
concrete things are the least of our difficulties in handling this 
abstract lesson. 

It might be well to take the text verse by verse, making a 
list of what we can use to advantage, and deciding also upon 
what we may safely postpone, as impossible to handle to-day, 
or any day, until the children have a knowledge of events, 
past and present, which, by association of ideas, would throw 
light on the historical setting of this abstract lesson. 


Plan Outlined 


Beginning with Exodus 19, we can use our map to mark the 
journey of the Israelites from the point recorded in our. last 
lesson to the wiiderness of Sinai, by outlining Sinai on our 
blackboard map, telling of God’s call to Moses to come to the 
mountain, using also the message Moses is commanded to 
give tothe Israelites: ‘‘ These are the words which thou shalt 
speak unto the children of Israel. . .. Tell the children of 
Israel, .. . Ye have seen how I bare you on eagles’ wings, 
and brought you unto myself, ... and ye shall be unto me 
...a holy nation.”? Then tell how Moses called the wise 
men (elders) to advise with him, and how all the people, 
hearing God’s message, .‘* answered together,’’ and said, ‘‘All 
that the Lord hath spoken we will do.’’ 

As Moses had commanded, the people made themselves 
ready to listen to God’s word to them, setting their tents in 
order, washing themselyes, making all things ready “against 
the third day : for the third day the Lord will come down in 
the sight of the people upon mount Sinai.”’ 

Quote part of verse 16, as attention is held by this striking 
passage about ‘‘ thunders and lightnings ’’ and ‘‘ the voice of 
the trumpet.’’ 

The people were frightened so that they ‘‘ trembled.” 
Listen, for, strange as it may seem, they would soon forget 
both their fears and their promise. 

We have taught before of the giving of the Commandments, 
so that chapters 19 and 20 are not altogether new to the chil- 
dren, for we used them briefly in the Sabbath lesson. The 
children then learned to join in reciting the Command- 
ments upon hearing the teacher quote, ‘* And God spake all 
these words.’’ 

After the recitation of the Commandments: The people, 
standing far off, saw the lightnings and the smoking mountain, 
heard the noise of the trumpets, and were exceedingly fright- 
ened. Moses said, ‘‘ Fear not: for God is come to prove 
you, ... that ye sin not.’”” Then Moses went away into the 
** thick darkness, . . . and the Lord said unto Moses, ... Ye 


have seen that I have talked with you from heaven. Ye... 
shall not make unto you gods of gold.’’ 
Chapters 32 and 34 are almost impossible to teach. Those 


who do not care to attempt it might review the Sabbath lesson 
with that upon ‘* Obedience to Parents ’’ (of February 16), in 
this way spending time on the Commandments to advantage, 
and this without overstepping the bounds of our lesson-text. 
Others who care to go on in view of the historical matter to 
come in the next two weeks, will have to do a great deal of 
sifting in these remaining chapters. 

Points to use: ‘*And when the people saw that Moses 
delayed to come down out of the mount,’’ they “ gathered 
themselves together,’’ begged Aaron to make them a god of 
gold, such as the Egyptians owned; for these people greatly 
admired the golden gods of the Egyptians. And they would 
like, too, making believe that a golden god commanded them 
to do wrong things, the kind of wrong things that seem 
delightful while they last, but afterward—you all know about 
the grief and trouble that follow after such wrong doing. | 

Moses would not have allowed this, but, as you know, he 
was on the mountain, listening for 

Aaron was not brave and firm. He said ‘‘yes’’ when 
these hundreds of people begged of him to melt their jewels, 
and make for them a golden god, exactly as they wanted. » 

Here we will have to omit a good deal, after telling of the 
return of Moses and his trouble at the sight of the wrong. 

Moses prayed that the people might be forgiven, saying— 
(quote Exod. 32 : 31, 32). 

We leave this by explaining that, as some of the people 
were not at all sorry, the punishment had to be severe. This 
opens a point for discussion, for the children have found, in 





their tiny experiences, that wrong doing involves innocent~ 


people in trouble that follows. 

The next point, after describing the tables of stone: Their 
golden god has been destroyed. They are going away, and 
the next we shall hear of them will begin, ‘“‘ In the Promised 
Land.”’ These Commandments (showing picture of the 
tables of stone), which God gave us all, are hard to learn, 
harder still to obey. 

Teach and specify: Most of them are for children to learn 
and obey now, every day (the first, third, fourth, fifth, the 
eighth ; if this is a mission class, ninth and tenth). Our 
Lord shows us exactly how to obey, helps us to love to obey, 
these, by saying to us—(teach, with explanation, Matt. 22 : 
37-39). 

Northampton, Mass. 





The Sunday School Times stands ready to supply its 
readers with any books that they may desire to purchase, 
—religious or secular, old or new, and by whomsoever 
published. ‘An order for a book should be addressed to 
Book Department of The Sunday School Times, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. It should state the full 
title of the book, the name of the author, and the name 
and address of the publisher, if possible, and should be 
accompamied by the amount necessary to cover the pub- 
lisher’s advertised price, if known. No charge will be 
made for postage or delivery. 


- 
Church History * 


ROFESSOR HARNACK'’S little book en Chris- 
tianity and History is an attempt to meet Lessing's 
challenge to the theologians that history, as made up of 
the external and the accidental, cannot be identified 
with religion, which is the eternal and the internal ele- 
ment of life. He truly says that this question, ‘‘ How 
can history be religion ?'’ is the root of modern unbe- 
lief ; that it has lost ground through the dethronement of 
reason and nature, the two idols of the last century, but 
has gained from the enthronement of development in 
their place. From the standpoint of the Ritschlian 
school he answers the leading forms the challenge now 
takes, asserting the supreme, inexpugnable, and final 
significance of the person of Jesus Christ. 

Professor Du Bose’s achievement in his work, Soteriol- 
ogy of the New Testament, naturally suggested him as 
the man to deal with that epoch in Dr. Fulton's series in 
which the doctrine of the person of Christ was devel- 
oped. It is to be regretted that he continues too exclu- 
sively the theologian, and becomes so little the historian. 
What he gives us is an admirable exposition of the 
development of thought on the subject from the times of 
the Ebionites to those of the Eutychians. He thus sup- 
plements adequately the New Testament discussion in 
his previous book, and no thinking man can read this 
exposition without acquiring a fresh respect for the great 
dialectic process and its representatives, by which the 
Church reached the conclusions embodied in the creed 
of Nice and Chalcedon. But the reader who wishes to 
know the other than theological side of the story must 
look elsewhere. 

Very different in method is the volume of the same 
series by Dr; Locke. He has, indeed, one of the dreari- 
est epochs of the Church’s history to discuss. The 
century and a half which elapsed between the transfer 
of the papacy to France and the collapse of the move- 
ment for the reformation of the Church ‘in its head and 
its members’’ (A. D. 1300-1450) is indeed lighted up 
by a few great names. Catherine of Sienna and Birgitta 
of Sweden were women of great strength of character. 
Gerson and Nicolas of Cusa among the theologians, 
Tauler and 4 Kempis among the mystics, and Wyclif and 
Huss among the radical reformers, are great names. But* 
the whole era is one of dreary strife, in which principle 
was superseded by mere factional and personal disputes. 
It is a period of heroic failures to achieve a better state 
of the Church, which were to bear their fruit a century 
later. Dr. Locke recognizes the revolutionary character 
of Wyclif's teaching, gives 4 Kempis credit for the author- 
ship of the Imitation, and by other judgments shows 
he is up to date as to facts and judgments. 

Dr. Dryer's first volume promises a History of the 
Church for general readers as well as for students of the- 
ology. He starts from a very extensive use of the first- 
hand authorities and the latest investigations, and his 
narrative at many points will be a revelation to those 
who still rely on Mosheim, Milner, and other obsolete 
authors. His style is easy and clear, though less ani- 
mated than it might be. His arrangement of his subject 

* Christianity and Histo By Adolf Harnack. Translated by 


ry. 
s Bailey Sa > With an Introduct Note. r2mo, pp. 68. 
Leadon: Adam and Charles Black ; New York: Macmillan Co. % 





cents. 
Ten Epochs of Church History. Edited by John Fulton, D.D., LL.D. 
Vol. 111: The Ecumenical Councils. By William P. Du Bose, S.T.D., 


author of “Séteriology of the New Testament,” etc. Svo, pp. xi, 350. 
New York: The Christian Literature Co. $1.50. 

Ten ate of Church History. Edited by Joba Falton. D.D., LL.D. 
Vol. VIII: The Age of the Great Western ism. By Clinton Locke, 
D.D. x2mo, pp. x, 94. New York: The Christian Literature Co. $3. 

History of the Christian Church. By George H. Dryer, D.D. Vol. I: 
Fo of the New World, 1-600 kp. T2me, pp. 433. Cincinnati: 
Carts & jennings. $1.50. 


recalls the Germans, but he does not make their mistake 
of hiding the subject behind innumerable details. The 
illustrations are of unequal value, and it would have been * 
better to admit only those which are ‘‘ authentic ;"’ that 
is, reproductions of existing monuments. Only four of 
the eleven have this character. 


o> 
Your Little Brother James. By Caroline H. Pemberton. Intro- 
duction by H. Clay Trumbull. (16mo, illustrated, pp. 93. 


Philadelphia : George W. Jacobs & Co. 75 cents. ) 
Seldom, if ever, has the point of view of the slum 
child been more heartfully, logically, and graphically 
pictured than by Miss Pemberton in her remarkable 
story of Your Little Brother James. This child of a 
vicious parentage and criminal environment is not a fic- 
tion,, but a real child, already at nine years an expert 
deceiver, burglar, reformatory inmate, and fugitive. 
This typical life is deftly pictured with searching insight 
into motives all the way from the child's birthtime to 
the day when the strong arm of the law stood him up in 
the prisoner’ s dock as an incorrigible ‘‘juvenile offender.”’ 
Through a parley between a lady and the judge the boy- 
was committed to the custody of a humane society, and 
ultimately found his. home on a remote farm where he first 
experienced what it meant to be regarded humanly as a 
brother. Sympathetically, but without sentimentality 
or cant, the sharp contrasts and blendings of good and 
evil in this boy are depicted. The author exhibits the 
analytical and constructive power of the artist, even 
though her work seems less like conscious art than the 
vision of a seer and the concentrated purpose of a hero, 
The ‘‘heartlessness of philanthropists’’ and the deform- 
ing powers of reformatories receive a passing side thrust, 
and the whole pathetic picture grows alternately dark 
with seriousness and bright with humor. Even inno- 
cence masquerades as guilt, and between the sweet tem- 
per of a beautiful boy and his shrewd machinations as 
an accomplished criminal there is comradery in situa- 
tions now comic, now tragic. The boy finally reveals 
that the real obstacle to his moral progress is the con- 
viction that his base origin has sealed his doom and 
condemned him eternally. This revelation is not only 
intensely pathetic, but profoundly suggestive. The sim, 
ple assurance that in this he was mistaken, and that he 
belonged to the same human brotherhood as his bene- 
factors, resulted in his conversion. The whole story is 
a masterful illustration from real life of the truth that 
heredity is an insignificant factor in the formation of 
character as compared with environment. 


——— 


Camping in the Canadian Rockies: An Account of Camp Life in 
the Wilder Parts of the Canadian Rocky Mountains, together 


with a Description of the. Region about Banff, Lake Louisé 
and Glacier, and a Sketch of the Early Explorations. By 
Walter Dwight Wilcox. (4to, illustrated, pp. xii, 283. New 


York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $4) 

Mr. Wilcox's large and comely volume is midway be- 
tween the work of the tourist and the explorer. Theregion 
between Banff and our boundary line has no peak highet 
than 13,000 feet, but from some 120 glaciers can bé 
counted. These are the charm of the region, render ex- 
ploration difficult, give some of the «‘ best '* —that is, most 
dangerous—mountain climbing in the world, and have 
all that goes with solitude. Mr. Wilcox has made several 
trips to the region, and taken beautiful photographs, He 
rambles on in his narrative of his wanderings in the 
Canadian Rockies and the Silkirk range with a little 
science, a little history of past exploration, a little topog- 
raphy, a little sport, and a great deal of the open air 
and the camper’s life. The book reads easily, lacks a 
map, —a serious fault, —and may lead others who can afford 
the somewhat expensive trip to follow in the same track, 
while many will learn first of the region from its popu- 


lar pages. , 


- 
In Jail with Charles Dickens. By Alfred Trumble. (1amo, 
illustrated, pp. v, 191. New York: Francis P. Harper. $1.75.) 
Probably no author has made more frequent mention 
of prisons than Dickens. In his observant boyhood he 
used to visit his thriftless father, confined for debt in the 
old Marshalsea. Mr. Trumble has gathered from his 
novels descriptions of the wretchedness and misery of that 
and other London prisons. Dickens in his American 
Notes held up to the reprobation of the world the 
York Tombs and the State Penitentiary in Philadelp 
but, as Mr. Trumble shows, later facts disproved his 
mental objections to the excellent Pennsylvania system 
of solitary confinement. 














































































































































The Story ¢ rhe Indian, By George Bird Grin- 
T 


nell. he Story of the Wet Series. Vol. 
I.] Edited by Ripley Hitchcock. (12mo, 
illustrated, pp. xii, 270. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.50.) 


Rather a historical study of the Western 
Indian than properly a history, this book 
is hardly large enough for its title ; but 
the work is likely to find a wide public, as 
being made up of a series of careful studies 
of the homes, sports, food, hunting, war- 
fare, beliefs, and customs of the red tribes. 
Mr. Grinnell has had a large and growing 
literature on which to draw, has used it 
with good judgment, and has vivified it 
through his own recollections of Indian | 
life. 
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Literary Notes and News 


The better education 
of Sunday-school teach- 
ers is one of the acknowledged needs of 
the day. Live, advancing schools have 
their normal classes, their teachers’ train- 
ing and substitute classes, as well as their 
teachers'-meetings. There therefore, 
a reason for the existence of a number 
of text-books of normal course study. Itis 
the purpose of Mr. George W. Pease, of 
the School for Christian Workers, Spring- 
field, Masgachusetts, to issue a three years’ 
course. 


Pease’s Normal 
Course 


is, 





The first volume, or first year’s 
study, has been already reviewed in these 
pages. The second year’ scourse has lately 
been issued. It contains the life of Christ 
as ‘‘TheGreat Teacher,’’ ‘‘The Apostles | 
and their Work,"’ ‘‘ Bible Institutions,’’ 
«« Manners and Customs,’’ ‘‘ The Canon,”’ 
‘*Our English Bible.'’ Under the head | 
**The Teacher and the Taught’’ it dis- | 
cusses the teacher's aims and qualifica- 
tions, plans, methods, difficulties ; also | 
the organization, gradation, etc., of the | 
Sunday-school, together with a specimen 
Sunday-school constitution. It is a fair 
question whether it is not possible to de- 
feat the purpose of a normal course by | 
making it too full and comprehensive. | 
Whatever may be said on this point, Mr. | 
Pease’s work contains a great deal of good 
matter conveniently arranged for reference. | 


USINE SS Hews 
. partment 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of ro per cent 


| 
¥ 
: 





on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
wsed within a year, or for a space of not less than | 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be | 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other peeeieert: Bes ided such posttions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed io any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing Jor $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 2 2 per centin addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
vate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. Lor Terms of Sub- 
scription, sce fourteenth page. 


The 


cough or 


most simple and safe remedy for a 


throat trouble ‘s ‘‘ Brown Bronchial 


Troches.’’ They possess real merit. 


If your food distresses vou, take Horsford’s 


Acid Phosphate. It aids the stomach to digest 
the food, and does away with that full feeling 
after eating. 


~ Special Notices 
Starved to death in the n midst of pleaty U nfortu- 
nate, yet we hear of it. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk is undoubtedly the safest and best infant | 
~ m. ‘ant Heaith is a vaiuabie pamphlet for moth- 
your address to the New York Condensed 
Miik em New York. 
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BY THES EMINENT STORY-writen, FANNIE E. 


Our Christmas Gift Book for 1896 





FIVE 


} CENTS 
COMPANION BOOK TO “TITUS.” 


THE WRESTLER OF PHILIPPI 











NEWBERRY. 


A tale of the times of the early followers of Jesus,and how they lived the “Christ- 


life” in the first century. 


As “ Titus” gave the reader a picture of the life and times 


of Christ, so this book is intended to prortray the life and times of the early Church. 


The plot isa 
Everybody Will Read It. fnantenhinn 
one. Itiga 
story for both boys and girls, young and old. Its 
Oriental setting, with its descriptions of quiet 
customs, manners, beliefs, etc., gives it a fresh- 
ness and attractiveness all its own. It is the work 
of many months of careful thought and study. 








For the year 
Sunday School Lessons. [sr ott Sun. 

day-school 
lessons are in the Acts and Epistles, and all are 
about the early Church. To study these lessons 
after having read this book will be a pieasure. It 
gives an tnsight into the manners and customs, 
political, moral and spiritual life of those times. 





The book has ninety-six tases pause. and is finely {!lustrated. 
The cover is of heavy ename!) 

Price, 5 cents per copy, postpaid, in any quantity desired. 
Sent on receipt of price to any address. 


paper, and printed in colors. 





TITUS: 


A COMRADE OF THE CRCSS. 
One of the Grandest Bc Books ever Written. 


Early in the year of 1894, the publishers of this 
book. desiring to secure a Life of Christ of 
superior merit and special character, offered a 
prize of one thousand dollars for the best manu- 
seript submitted. In response to the call, three 
hundred and seventy-seven manuscripts were re- 
ceived, many of them of a high order of merit. 
The committee finally decided in favor of the 
work herewith mentioned. It was an immediate 
success, nearly a million copies having been sold. 

Price, Pamphlet edition, 5 cents per copy. Full 
binding, 1.00 per copy, prepaid to any address. 





Ten Nights in a Bar-Room 


By T. S. ARTHUR. 


THE COMPLETE WORK. 
5 CENTS PER COPY. 


We have now ready a new and complete edition 
of TEN NIGHTS IN A BAR Room, by T. 8S. Arthur, 
which has acquirecé a world-wide reputation as 
the most thrilling and péwerfully written temper- 
ance story ever produced. The book comprises 
9% large pages, with illustrations, and handsome 
paper cover. 

Price, 5 cents per copy, postpaid, in any quanti- 
ties desired. 





DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO., 


36 WASHINGTON 
STREET, 


CHICAGO 
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Mr. Moody’s Bible Class 
BY DWIGAT L. MOODY 


The famous Northfield evangelist begins, 
in the November Ladies’ Home Journal, 
a series of popular Bible studies in 
the form of a great National Bible 
Class, destined to prove the most 
helpful religious department 
ever sustained by a magazine. 


One Dollar for One Year 
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THE BUSINESS END 
of a SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


Mr. Hammond's latest Sunday-school pamphlet—in- 
teresting, pointed, Protsabis, sbelpful— 
iM. HAMM » FREE 


4943 St. Lawrence Ave., Chitago, lil. 


Refinement 


Is never more clearly indicated than by the use of | 


fine stationery 

For ro gents I will send two original sketches of | 
your monogram or address die, and samples of the | 
latest productions in fine writing-papers. 


If you order ten quires either of one kind of paper | 


or assorted, I will cut the die free of charge. 


: Bookseller and Stationer, 
Edwin W. Dayton 641 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


If your dealer does not carry 
our celebr: ae od papers and envel- 
Ss we Wi sen or 
Bunker Mill, { - , 50 cents, postpaid 

rs oo $ our Assorted Sty ‘les + 
ing 36 sheets (no one alike) and 

FA envelopes to match —every style in use ood society. 
Jur sample book we still continue to — { - 4 cents (to 
pay postage), but with this box in hand it is easier to 
select one’s favorite paper. Specimens of Monograms, 
Street Dies, etc., are included. 


SAMUEL WARD CO., 49 Franklin St., Boston. 


Boston Linen 


CHRISTMAS CONCERT EXERCISES, No. 38, 
GOOD NEWS By Burton H. Winslow. Price 


eents each ; $4 per too. Samples o 


three different exercises sent on receipt of ten cents. 
‘ 


. A. Wirpe & Co., 25 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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HOME CULTURE 


A Self-Instructor and Aid to Social Hours at Home. | 
The cream of 66 educa- | 


Test Exercises with Answers. 


tional volumes in one. Edited by Thos. Hunter, Pres. 


N. Y. City moral College, and others. 672 Il- | 
| lustrated. Cloth, $3. 50. Mother, Home, and Hea’ eaven. | 


D.D. New edition. 
10,000, with key. §2. 


. B. TREAT, Publisher, New York 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 
Publishers and Importers 
Teachers’ Bibles, Text Bibles, 
Testaments, etc. 
Send for descriptive list to 


33 East 17th Street, New York 


| Edited by Theo. L. Cayler, 
Curiosi tles of the Bible. 


Agents w — 


$2.75. 








ta Claus ‘Wiese ont gue of Brick a 
Sher Decorating Bells and 


| book of the Bible 





| only the verse and chapter divi- 
| sions are abandoned, 


- | 66 Fifth Avenue 





| old woodcuts and retold stories. 
| publication. 


| in color, and 25 in 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO's 
Mew Books 
Chapters from a Life 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author 

‘‘A Singular Life,’’ ‘‘ The Gates Ajar,"’ 

With 24 portraits and other illustra 
I2mo, $1.50. 


This is a remarkably attractive book of biographical 
and literary interest. It gives glimpses, sometimes full 
views, of Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier, Mr. Fields, 
Bishop Brooks, Mrs. Thaxter, Miss Larcom, Mrs, Lydia 
Maria Child, and others. 


Friendly Letters to 
Girl Friends 


By Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY, author of 
**Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,” etc. $1.25. 
These letters are on topics about which girl’ need 


counsel, and are full of good sense, useful suggestions, 
and a tonic spirit. 


Authors and Friends 
By MRS. JAMES T. FIELDS. 12mo, $1.50. 


Very interesting papers on Longfellow, Emerson, 
Holmes, Mrs. Thaxter, Mrs. Stowe, Whittier, and 
Tennyson, 


Marm Lisa 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN, author of 
‘* The Birds’ Christmas Carol.”’ pt.00. 


Little ‘‘ Marm Lisa”’ is a fresh child-figure in fiction, 
and this story is one of the longest and best we have 
had from Mrs. Wiggin. 


The Country of the 
Pointed Firs 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, author of ‘‘A 
White Heron,"’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


This summer story of a village on the coast of Maine 
and the adjacent islands, is one of the most delightful 
of Miss Jewett’s books. 


Sold by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, IIFFLIN, & CO., Boston. 


The Modern Reader’s Bible 


Single books of the Bible in pocket size. 
Arranged in literary form with 
introductions. By 


Prof. R. G. Moulton, University of Chicago 


Bound in cloth, 50 cts. each 


etc. 
tions. 





; in full leather, 60 cts. 


The Sunday-school lessons of the last quarter have 
been from the historical 
books of the Old Testament. 
Have you read the parts be- 
tween lessons? Here you 
Do Sunday-school teachers 
scholars, or scholars for a 


Recommended by 
Bishop Vincent 
Chancellor of the C.L.S.C. 


have them in a handy form. 
wish an appropriate gift for 
teacher? One of the books, 
or a set of those containing 
these lessons, would be just 
right—a constant reminder, 
a beautiful gift, and cheap or 
not according to the number 
of volumes you order. 

Are you fond of poetry? Read the Biblical Idyis of 
Ruth and Esther, etc., or the drama in the Book of Job; 
study the songs and farewell 
speeches of Moses in Deuter- 
onomy. Y ou will be surprised (as 
Dr. Vincent declares that he 
is) to find how much more interesting the history of 
Genesis,the Exodus,the Judges (including Joshua), the 
Kings (with 1 Samuel), or the 
Chronicles (with 2 Samuel), isin 
this new arrangement of the text. 
There is no change of the fe-xrt, 


Have you ever appre- 
ciated the Bible litera- 
ture? Put a book in 
your pocket, and 

read it again. 


Carry your favorite 


with you. 


Send for a circular 
which shows what 
is thought of the 
series. 


and the books printed as modern 
ones are. All those named are ready but the last, which 
isin preparation. Following that the Books of Pro- 
phecy will be issued in four volumes. 


The Macmillan Company 
New York City 





dust Published ! 
Eightecn Now ff 
Copyright Editions jj 

OF THE 4 Booksellers. 
ENUINE “OXFORD” Send for Catalogue, 
TEACHERS’ BIBLE, “Oxford University Press 


New Helps, Maps, | 
and 124 Full-page 
Plates. 


At prices from $1.25 
to $20.00. 
For Sale by all 


American Branch. 
J HENRY FROWDE, 
ot & 93 Fifth Ave.,N.¥. 





‘The Children’s } Popular ‘Annual 


SUNDAY. Vol. for 1897 


A book of delightful stories and poetry for old an 
youn, Ali new matter with 250 original illustrations. 
Huminated board covers. Price, $1.25. Cloth, illu- 
minated sides, gilt edges. Price, $2.00. 
nday is xot one of the many annuva/s made up of 
Sunday is an original 


Nursery Rhymes and Fables 


Collected and illustrated by Morcan. 
ck an White. Small 4to, 2 fos. 
E. & J.B. Young & Co., Cooper Union, N.Y. 


na boards, 75 cents. 
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The First Requisite 
{Professor M. V. O'Shea in Primary Education.) 


HE first requisite for successful teach- 
ing is sympathy with childhood, for 
this gives both insight and skill, neither 
of which can be obtained in a high de- 
gree without it. And then the teacher is 
a moral guide rather than a purveyor of 
facts ; and in order that one may influence 
for good the life, the character, and the 
disposition, of a child there must exist 
bonds of closest sympathy between in- 
structor and pupil. This sympathy can- 
not be developed on the spur of the 
moment, —cannot be put on for occasions ; 
nor is it easily acquired by one who has 
not a natural love for children or who is 
not much in their association. 

As one may frequently witness in the 
class-room.a teacher who is not in close 
touch with her children, will constantly 
deal with them from the adult point of 
view, and will not readily appreciate their 
attitude toward the things she is trying to 
teach and toward all means of school 
government and discipline. She will fail 
to apprehend the natural interests of child- 
hood and make use of them as a basis 
upon which to found her instruction. In 
short, one whose sympathies are not 
strongly with children cannot be a great 
force in influencing their character. But 
how may this sympathy be acquired if one 
is not so fortunate as to be endowed with 
it by nature? 

It seems safe then to say that the first 
requisite is to come into intimate and fre- 
quent contact with children with the de- 
sire to know them as they are, and not to 
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A Sunday-School teacher says: 
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direct or correct them,—to be one with | 
them and to learn from them rather. than | 

to instruct them. Such intercourse with | 
children cannot help but develop in most | 
people some love for child nature. The | 
frankness, spontaneity, and other lovable | 
characteristics of childhood cannot fail to | 
appeal to the interest and sympathy of any | 
individual who does not maintain in a too | 
severe sense the teacher attitude toward | 
children. The teacher then should seek | 
association and companionship with chil- 

dren, aiming to get by such association as | 
much or more than she gives. She should | 


always permit and encourage her children 
to express themselves freely and frankly, 
and in this way she can get a vast deal | 


that never appears when they are known 
only under the restricting conditions of the 
average schoolroom. 

It wouid aid us greatly in appreciating a 
child's attitude toward the various things 
around him in school, 


childhood ta see how we felt under simi- 
lar circumstances. This is a most inter- 
esting and profitable form of child-study 
for the teacher—this reviewing her own 
childhood—for it always promotes under- 
standing and breeds sympathy. 
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Crying Abba, Father oil 
[From “W. V., her Book, and Various Verses,” by of 
William Canton. } ce 
BBA, in Thine eternal years fr 
Bethink Thee of our fleeting day ; se 
We are but clay ; . se 
Béar with our foolish joys, our foolish tears, al 
And all the wilfulness with which we pray ! pa 
I have a little maid who, when she leaves _ b 
Her father and her father's threshold, grieves, a 
But being gone, and life all holiday, } 
Forgets my love and me straightway ; t 
Yet, when I write, a 
Kisses my letters, dancing with delight, a 
Cries ‘‘ Dearest father !'’ and in all her glee i 

For ore brief live-long hour remembers me. 
Shall I in anger punish or reprove ? t 
Nay, this is natural ; she cannot guess t 
How one forgotten feels forgetfulness ; i 

And I am glad thinking of her glad face, 

And send her little tokens of my love. 
And Thou—wouldst Thou be wroth in such a 


And crying Abba, I am fain 
To thiak no human father’s heart 
Can be so tender as Thou art, 
So quick to feel our love, to feel our pain. 


When she is froward, querulous or wild, 

Thou knowest, Abba, how in each offense 

I stint not patience lest I wrong the child, 
Mistaking for revolt defect of sense, 

For wilfulness mere spriteliness of mind ; 

Thou knowest how often, seeing, I am blind ; 
How when I turn her face against the wall 

And leave her in disgrace, 

And will not look at her or speak at all, 

I long to speak and long to see her face ; 

And how when twice, for something grievous done, 
I could but smite, and though I lightly smote, 

I felt my heart rise strangling in my throat ; 
And when she wept, I kissed the poor red hands, 


All these things, Father, a father understands ; 
And I am not Thy son? 


Abba, in Thine eternal years 
Bethink Thee of our fleeting day ; 

From all the rapture of our eyes and ears 
How shall we tear ourselves away ? 

At night my little one says nay, 

With prayers implores, entreats with tears 
For ten more flying minutes’ play ; 
How shall we tear ourselves away ? 

Yet call, and I'll surrender 
The flower of soul and sense, 

Life's passion and its splendor, 
In quick obedience. 


If not without the blameless human tears 
By eyes which slowly glaze and darken shed, 
Yet without questionings or fears . 
For those I leave behind when I am dead, 
Thou,*Abba, know'st how dear 
My little child's poor playthings are to her ; 
What love and joy 
She has in every darling doll and precious toy ; 
Yet when she stands between my knees ; 
To kiss good-night,she does not sob in sorrow, 
‘*Oh, father, do not break or injure these !"' 
She knows that I shall fondly lay them by 
For happiness to-morrow ; 
So leaves them trustfully. And shall not I? 
Whatever darkness gather 

O'er coverlet or pall, 
Since Thou art Abba, Father, 

Why should I fear at all? 


Thouw'st seen how closely, Abba when at rest 
My child's head nestles to my breast ; 

And how my arm her little form enfolds, 

Lest in the darkness she should feel alone ; 

And how she holds 

My hands, my hands, my two hands in her own? 





A little easeful sighing 
And restful turning round, 
And I too, on Thy love relying, 
Shall slumber sound. 


Yo 
Child-Sight 


[George Cotterell, in The Academy.] 





E ARE apt to regard thildhood as a 
time of mere inexperience and in- 
capacity—a stage of life so crude 

and elementary that, if we would put our- 
selves in touch with it, we must descend 
from our own high level to a lower one. 
That is the mistake of our laboriously ac- 
quired knowledge, which sees no farther 
into things than we can penetrate with our 





| laws of optics and lame methods of reason- 


ing, and has no other horizon than the nar- 
row one we have discovered for ourselves. 

Childhood and manhood make together 
a strange paradox, for though. the child 
grows up to manhood, the man declines 
frem childhood. Wordsworth has ex- 
pounded the secret of it in his great ode. 
** Heaven”’ as he said, ‘‘lies about us in 
our infancy ’’—heaven, and all that en- 
dowment of clear vision and fine:sensibil- 
ity which the word stands for—while, as 
the child grows into the man, the shades of 









e prison-house begin to close about him. 
ds 2 sensibilities are deadened, the 
range of vision is narrowed and its clear- 
ness by the basriers of exacti- 
tude which we interpose between the inner 
eye and all the outer world. : 3 

We flatter ourselves that it is an intellec- 
tual advance to leave the credulous fancies 
of the child behind, and to arrive at the 
certainties of knowledge which we get 
from our textbooks. and treatises. 
sense, no doubt, it is so; but in a larger 
sense it is not so. One would not be so 
absurd as to decry the text-books or under- 
value the assured knowledge they convey ; 
but it has taken science all these years, 
all the years of its own existence, to over- 
take some of the intuitions of childhood ; 
and it would never have otertaken them 
at all had it not. brought imagination to 
its aid. This prime gift of the child an- 
ticipates discoveries, leaps over space and 
time, sees the spiritual and essential life 
in things ; while we less imaginative elders 
plod along from one scrap of visible foot- 
ing to another, and are incapable of be- 
lieving anything to which we cannot apply 


some foot-rule argument of proof. 
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A PIANO 


if You can buy an FVERS & 


POND Piano just as cheaply, :f 
safely, and as satisfactorily of us 

by mail as in person at our ware- 
rooms:' How? Write and. we'll 
tell you. 

We send our pjanos on trial at 
our expense to any part of the ' 
United States where they are not 
sold by a local dealer. Send us a 
postal card and receive FREE our 
CATALOGUE and prices for cash 
and on EASY PAYMENTS. 

If you want a Piano, a postal 
card may save you $75 te $100. 
Send it to-day. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 
114 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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California Shoulders, neatly trimmed | 
and canvased, frequently’ sold: as 
hams . tet > 

Rolled Ox Tongues, 2 lbcans .. . §§Cc. 

Lunch Tongues, 1 lb.-cans , 23c. 

California Asparagus, can 17Cc. 

Oyster Bay Asparagus . 25¢. 

Corned Beef, 2 lb. cans . 17¢. 

New Mackerel, to lb. kits . 1.00 

Imported Sardines . . 1oc. to 25¢, 

Finest Columbta River Salmon, flat 
ty eee er Gar ee 

Finest Alaska Salmon . 

New Chyloong Ginger, per jar, 

16c., 30c:, and 56c. 

N. Y. State Apples, New Pack 8c. 

Sole Agents in N. Y. State for 
LINCOLN LITHIA WATER. 


17C. 
12¢. 





O'NEILL'S, © Sev ore 
Importers and Retailers 
The Most Popular Department Store in America 


High-Grade Groceries 


We Deo and Will Sell Goods Cheaper ‘than Any Other House 


WE DO NOT SELL WINES, LIQUORS, OR CIGARS 


20th to 21st St., 


Baltimore White Cherries in glass : 
1% Pints. 
Quarts et yo entie on e ae. + OS 

Imported Pickles, full English Pints 20. 

Worcestershire. Sauce | Ve ae 

Mason’s ‘*Aa’”’ Sauce . 317¢. atid agc. 

Imported Coffee and Milk, percan 25c, 

H. O'Neill & Co.’s Strictly: Pure 
Baking Powder, can . . 

10C., 16C 

Good Mixed Tea, § Ibs. for . . 

Choice Mixed Tea, Black or 
English Breakfast, equal to 
any 50c. Tea sold, per lb. 
tS a eee 

Extra Mixed Tea, Black or Eng- 
lish Breakfast, per lb. 

3 Ibs. for . . 


25¢. 


., and 30c. 
95C. 


358¢. 
1.00 


45c. 
1.20 
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H. O'Neill & C 





All Paid Purchases Delivered Free to Any Point Within 
100 Miles of New York City 


eg 20th to 2Ist Street, 


or 





Sixth Avenue, 


New York 





FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH 


Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,USA. 


Suits and Cloaks. 


ARE you ready for the 

Fall and Winter? 
We are— with the choi- 
cest line of ies’ Suits 


nm 


popular 
wherever stylish gar- 
ments are worn, Perfect 
fitting, splendid quality, 
excellent styles and the 
littlest prices at which re- 
liable goods can be sold. 
No ready-made goods 
—but every garment cut 
avd made especially to 
order for you, and per: 
fectly tailored. We pre- 
pay the express charges 
to your very door, Our 
Catalogue and sampled 
tell the whole story, 


Stylish Suits and 
~ Dresses, $7 up. 
Separate Skirts, $4.50 up. 

Newest Style Jackets, $3.50 up. 
Stylish Capes, $3 up. Rich Plush Capes, $7 up. 


Fur Capes, $6 up. Bicycle Suits, $6 up. 


To every lady who wishes to dress well at moderate 
cost we will mail /ree our handsomely illustrated Fall 





PCatalogne of suits and cloaks, together with a full line 


of samples of suitings, cloakings and plushes to select 
from. rite to-day and you will get Catalogue and 
sathples by return mail; ° 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
Ladies’ Tailors, 152-154 West 234 St., New York, 






Next to having it bright by 
wishing it so, the easiest 
way is to make it bright with 


“Witch-Kloth” 


Gold, Silver, Glass, China, 
Hardwood—anything 
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you 
care to keep bright. 


Sold by all Stores or 15 cents by mail. 
THE ASBURY-PAINE MFG. CO., 
Wayne Junction, Philadelphia. 
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“FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 










close relations to his little ones. 


“It is such a tender and subtle study of real little 





Hon. John Wanamaker 


writes: “J am acquainted with Mr. Edwin S. 
ohnston, who used to be a frightful stammerer. 
e cured himself, and I 
many others he has cured. 
in his treatment.” ; 
Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers 
of The Sunday Schoo! Times. 

Send for 60 page book_to the PHILADELPHIA 
INSTITUTE, 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 
EDWIN S$. JOHNSTON, 
Established 1884. PRINCIPAL AND FOUNDER. 

Rev. Caspar C. Garrigues, Associate. 
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ny and others who cannot 


a to lose time from 
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Circular and 
Stating the Subject 


for Free 
ferences 
you: 


Faginecring aya wish to Study, so 
Mining & Prospecting ea ‘The International 

Branches y/ Correspondence Schooks, 

Beek Keeping Box 853, Scranton, Pa. 





National Civil Service School 
Bil Bast Capitel St., Washington, D. C. 
Eleven years’ experience in ‘preparing persons for Civil 
Service. Our students are in every department of the 
Government. Now isa good time to prepare. Hon. F.G. 
Snow says of our school, “‘ In the way of securing posi- 
tions it is not surpassed by any.” 





Peexsxiu, N. .f 
6d year. Send for 
i ted catalog. 


The. Peekskill "22's: 
Military Academy xs! rincipat“™ 
HOME S108! sesieamte = 


and perfect satisfaction. Trial lessom, roc. Ca’ 
Bryant & Stratton, 1 College Bidg., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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UTE and Train 
a St. Bes 
and poor welcome 


souls and hearts."’—Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
} “ A man who has read it as thoroughly as I have, 
| Edward Ww. 


cannot say too much good about it.”’— 
Bok, editor The Ladies’ Home Journal 


A beok of 182 pages (5% 7 
or mailed, at this price, by Pd wh 


inches). 
ishers. 


Beckonings from Little Hands 
By Patterson Du Bois 


This book appeals to the student of child nature because of its scientific deductions 
from careful observation and experiment on the part of an observing father in peculiarly 
It isnot a memoir, but a study of the mdst sympathetic and 
helpful sort, and as svch will be welcomed by the teacher and the student of children, 


Illustrated. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


** No one can read that little book without acquir- 
more loving sympathy, more psychical know!l- 
of children’s needs, their struggles and their 
victories.""— Elizabeth Harrison, Principal of Chi- 
cago Kindergarten College. 


For sale by booksellers, 







Price, $1.25. 
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=} MENNEN'’S Poereted Tatum — | 
Toilet Powder ° 


Approved by highest 
medical authorities as a 
perfect sanitary toilet pre- 
peration for infants and 
adults. 





Delightful after shay ing. 
Positively relieves prickly 
heat, nettle rash, chafed 
skin, sunburn, etc. © 
moves blotches, pi es, 


) 
makes the skin smooth and healthy. Mey Lt 
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GENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN FOR 

Ball Bearing Weather Strip. Positive novelty. 

Sure seller. Simple, cheapest, best fuel-saver. 

Used by U.S. Government. Large profits. Sample 

* sent by mail, 3 

free. 1332 Arc ee 
MA cH WEAT 


« 300 ORDERS '\2 


every 
plete outfit, oc. JAS. H. bE 


t 
ER STRIP CO., Philada., Pa. 
WEEKS.”’ “ 10 orders in 


12 calls.” Terms free. Com- 
ARLE, Publisher, Boston. 


AMERICAN 

Fire Insurance Company, 
Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
8 "7 IN GOLD NET to investors on five-year first 


mortgages on improved farms in Red River 
Valley, North Dakota. 13 years in business. 
Write me. J. H. McCut.ovcn, Milton, N. Dak. 
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SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cress Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnacedoes the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men. 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

the first order from each neighberhood 
filled’at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
anagency. Write at once. 


Rocuester RADIATOR COMPANY, 
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That le who have 
tried different choco- 
lates prefer 


WHITMAN'S 
Instantaneous 
Chocolate 


to all others. It is distinct- 
ively delicious—distinct- 
ively pure. 

Your grocer bas it in 1 Th. and 34 1b. tims. 
STEPHEN F. WHITHAN & SOX, Philada. 
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BARLOW'’S INDIGO BLUE 
Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
rocer ht to have it om sale. -Ask him for it. 


. S. Wiltberger, Prop., 233 N. 24 St., Phila., Pa. 
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46 Furnace 8t.. ROCHESTER, N. ¥. | 


of tough glass. 

But you want the one that 
is made for your lamp. Let 
us send you the Index ; free 

Geo A Macbeth Co 
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The “ LINENE” are the best and most economica) 
| collars and cuffs worn; they are made of fine cloth, bort 
sides finished alike, and, being reversible, one c ec is 
equal to two of any other kind. 
feo fit well, look well, and wear well. A box of 
ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for twenty-five cents. 
A sample collar@nd pair of cuffs by mail for six cenxs, 
Name style and size. Address, 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY 
51 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. . 





ANY subscribers to THE 


Wm SuNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


have very kindly expressed a 





desire to introduce the paper to 





others who might profit by its 
use. Specimen copies are use- 


ful, and are constantly used in 
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meeting this welcome demand. 
As a further help, the publish- 
ers have prepared a neat little 
circular, giving a list of repre- 
sentative articles and writers for 
Convenient 
packages of these circulars will 


the coming year. 


be mailed, upon request, to any 
one who may desire them for 
distribution. 





jJoun D. Wartties & Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philada., Pa. 








In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerni 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige t 


whlishers cd the advertiser by stating that you saw 


one advertisement in The Sunday School Times, 
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Published ‘Eva Wednesday, 52 Times a ne at the ” Bible H Hwee, New York. Louis “Klopech, opsch, Proprietor. 


ALWAYS up to Date, Always Fresh, Always Breezy, and Pre-eminently the Brightest and Best Family Paper in the Wide Wide 
World, THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, Beautifully Printed in Many Bright and Cheerful Colors, Presents Weekly a Literary 








and Pictorial Treat, Surpassing in Originality, Uniqueness, Variety, and Attractiveness, the Brilliant a of the Past. 


Dr. TALMAGE’S Marvelous Sermons and 
Stirring, Epigrammatic Editorials. 





IRA D. SANKEY Contributes every Week!- 





~Gharming Music for the Home Circle. 


AMELIA E. BARR has Written for us the 





Brightest Serial Story of the Age. 

Hon. SELAH MERRILL, Eight Years U.S. 
Consul in Jerusalem, will Supply Profusely 
Illustrated Articles on “Modern Street Life 
in the Holy City.” 





Pastor THOS. SPURGEON of London of- 
fers Helpful Suggestions on “How to 
Make the Best of Both Worlds.” 

Rev. FRANK DE WITT TALMAGE, only 
Son of our Editor, Supplies some Interest- 
ing “Experiences of a Young Minister.” 

Gen. JOHN EATON Describes “Mormonism 
of the Present Day,” Richly Illustrated. 

FANNY CROSBY, the Blind Poet, wil 
tell the Story of some of her Famous 











MARGARET E. SANGSTER’S “ Home Hymns now Sung in every Land and in 
. } mprror.mv.cursr. Talks with Mothers and Daughiters.” every Tongue. 


A OUSAND Beautiful PICTURES, a THOUSAND Helpful ANECDOTES, a THOUSAND Interesting QUESTIONS and ANSWERS, a 
THOUSAND SUGGESTIONS for Christian ENDEAVORERS, and a THOUSAND GOOD THINGS for Good People of all Ages Everywhere. 


Look at this 1897 Thumb-Indexed Bible! 


With a view to operat | you in THE CHRISTIAN HERALD we will, on Receipt of only ($3) THREE DOLLARS, send that 
= Matchless Paper for One Whole, Year — 52 
Times—and with it; All Charges PREPAD,a° 

* Superb International SELF-PRONOUNC- 
ING Teachers’ Bible, Large Minion Type, 
Divinity Circuit, American Levant Binding, 
Red Under Gold Edges, Silk-Sewed, Leather- 
Lined and Thumb-Indexed—Mark you, 


Leather-Lined, Thumb-Indexed 


If you do not-care for the Leather-Lining and 
a Convenient Thumb-Index, we can offer you 


Still Another Proposition : 


The SAME Bible, in EVERY RESPECT, 
(but WITHOUT the LEATHER-LINING 
& and WITHOUT the. Thumb-Index), with 
| we THE CHRISTIAN HERALD for One Year 
—52 Times—TOGETHER FOR ONLY 
($2) TWO DOLLARS. 
BOTH BIBLES have CONCORDANCE, 
MAPS and ALL the HELPS Illustrated, and 
MEASURE, when open, 9 x 18 INCHES. 


The Best Christmas Present in the World! 


You cannot find anywhere a More Suitable HOLIDAY GIFT than one of these Beautiful Teachers’ 

& Bibles, and if you intend to Gladden the heart of PASTOR, Superintendent} TEACHER, or Christian 
uD Worker generally, here is your Opportunity. Premium and Paper may go to Separate Addresses. 

You cannot buy this Leather-Lined Thumb-Indexed Bible anywhere for less than Five Dollars. 

_ They are selling as no other premium ever sold. Therefore, if you expect to get one, Order it 


,, vy Now. T e is 
i ie norow t maybe gore MONEY The Christian Herald 


yours, to-morrow it may be gone. MONEY 
REFUNDED IF TOO LATE. Address 160 to 170 Bible House, New York. 


intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. He uld, however, an advertisement of a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 
the publishers wi il refund to abecttber rs any m voney th at they love thereby. 
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Minion, RED UNDER ,GOLD 
Divinity Circuit, 
(Overlapping Edges.) 


BEST 
TEACHERS’ 
BIBLE 


Including CONCORDANCE, 
MAPS and All the HELPS, 
AND 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 
Best Family Paper in the World, 
For One Year—5S2 Times— 


‘TEACHERS’ 
BIBLE 
Leather = Lined 


(Will Last a Lifetime), 
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Thumb-Index 
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THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


Best Family Paper in the World, 
For One Year—52 TIMES, 


Together, $3.00. 
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All of our Bibles are Red Under Gold, and 


“Bound in American Levant, Divinity Circuit, 
Overlapping Edges, with Silk Head-bands, 


Silk Book-mark, and set in MINION Type. 
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